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Editorials 


Hidden cost an issue in 
agricultural education 


N a number of states there is considerable alarm about the 
high total cost of many miscellaneous items high school 
pupils or their parents must buy. The costs in some cases 
have been so high that many children of secondary-school 
age have been kept out of or eliminated from school. 
Extensive studies have shown that there is a close relation- 
ship between the economic status of a child’s family and the 
amount of secondary education the child receives. Recognizing 
that there will always be differences in the economic status 
of families, schoolmen wish to eliminate, to the extent pos- 
sible, practices which bear down intolerably upon the children 
of the lower economic classes. 


Extra Costs 


The issue of hidden costs in agricultural education is an 
especially complicated one. Some of the costs which must be 
paid by individual students or their parents in some or all 
schools are the costs of financing farming programs; shop 
materials; notebooks; texts; F.F.A. dues, jackets, and in- 
signia; social events, trips, and camps; and’ contributions for 
charitable purposes. Some of these, such as the costs of farm- 
ing programs and of shop materials, may be regarded as 
opportunities for investment. Others of them are usually 
paid from funds earned by F.F.A. chapters. The amounts 
which come from individuals vary widely from school to 
school. 

There is no question that school and social pressures re- 
quire the expenditure by agriculture pupils of considerable 
amounts for “extras.” We should always be alert as to the 
effects of these expenditures upon our pupils and_ their 
families. Systematic studies of the amount and nature of 
hidden costs, and of the attitudes of pupils and parents toward 
them might lead us to find better ways of financing some of 
our undertakings. 


Way of Keeping Costs Low 


In many schools the situation is quite satisfactory. Credit 
agencies supply the finances required for farming programs 
if parents do not wish to provide them. Arrangements are 
made for boys whose parents cannot furnish shop materials 
to secure experience by working on projects for which others 
supply the materials. The school itself provides texts and 
references, or the cost of them is kept low by charging a 
rental fee rather than requiring their purchase. The F.F.A. 
chapter has good means of earning funds through agricultural 
activities, carried on in the boys’ spare time, which are edu- 
cational to the individual members and from which the costs 
of all F.F.A. dues, activities, and equipment can be paid and 
contributions to charitable ventures can be made. There is 
really not much excuse for burdensome hidden costs in agri- 
cultural education if the teacher is able to develop an active 
F.F.A. chapter. 

Teachers who wish to make their own studies of hidden 
costs or join with their fellow-teachers in making school-wide 
studies will find help in a publication of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program, How to Conduct the Hidden 
Tuition Costs Study, which is available from the Office of 


the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Centennial 
Building, Springfield, Illinois. 


H. M. HamMuin anv Haroip Hanp 
Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


Sane selection policies 


HAT do you think of our practices 
in selecting State and American 
Farmers or “Star Farmers?” How much 
emphasis should we give to the financial 
earnings of outstanding boys? Should 
we select boys who through some excep- 
tional combination of circumstances are 
able to report earnings that are out of 
line with what may reasonably be ex- 
pected or are entirely beyond those 
which could be credited to vocational 
agricultural teaching? 

Vocational agricultural education is 
a program of systematic training “de- 
signed for those who have entered upon 
or are preparing to enter upon the occupations of the farm.” 
We surely do need to keep the local, state and national public 
informed as to our purposes and procedures. Thousands of 
vocational agricultural students in all-day, young farmer and 
adult classes are carrying on farming programs and other 
F.F.A. activities to which vocational agriculture can justly 
point with pride. 


L. M. Sasman 


True Representation 

The American Farmer degree is supposed to represent the 
pinnacle of achievement in the national organization of 
Future Farmers of America. The “Star Farmer” for each 
region and for the nation represents the top achievement 
among those elected to the American Farmer degree. It is 
highly important that those selected for these high honors, 
and given national publicity as being highly representative of 
the achievement of vocational agricultural training, should 
really represent the results of such training. 

Everyone who has had the responsibility of aiding in the 
selection of American Farmers knows that the $500 earning 
requirement for American Farmer candidates results fre- 
quently in manipulations of records to show earnings which 
oftentimes evaporate immediately after the award is re- 
ceived. At other times earnings will be reported and con- 
firmed which have been due to circumstances far beyond the 
control of the instructor in agriculture. 


Community Acceptance . 


Under any system of selection, the ambitions of boys, 
parents, instructors, and state officials being as they are, there 
are bound to be injustices in the oversight of worthy candi- 
dates and the selection of unworthy ones. Inasmuch, however, 
as these selections are the show window of vocational agri- 
culture, all of us must take pains to see that they represent 
goals which honest farmers in otir communities will accept 
as being worthy of our reputation. When we accept a record 
not of $500 but of $5,000 or $50,000 and say that such earn- 
ings are because of vocational agricultural training, we are 
apt to lose the respect of those who know what a young 
man of 20 or 21 can hope to accumulate and we add to the 
confusion of those who are not acquainted with the lifetime 
of labor and tillage of the soil which is necessary to achieve 
financial independence. 


The American Farmers and the Star Farmers should be 
selected from representative farm boys whose achievements 
are the result of vocational training in agriculture. 


Louts M. SASMAN 


Chief, Agricultural Education 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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HE 1950 Sum- 
mer School at 
the University of 
Illinois provided an 
opportunity for 130 
teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture 
from fifteen (15) 
states and two for- 
eign countries to 
meet and exchange 
ideas. The teach- 
ers were from 
the No rth Cen- 
tral, Western and 
Southern regions, Israel and the Phil- 
ippine Islands. It was from this group 
of teachers that the information for this 
article was secured. A person from each 
state informally presented what he con- 
sidered to be trends in agricultural edu- 
cation in his state. As there was no set 
pattern for listing the trends, a wide 
variety of responses was given. In sum- 
marizing the data, the responses were 
placed in eleven categories. 
The categories and significant trends 
under each are listed below: 


Walter Schroder 


A. Clientele being served 
1. More emphasis is being given to 
pre-vocational agriculture in the 
Junior and Senior High School. 
2. Increasing attention is being 
given to part-time farmers. 
B. Community relationships 
1. Greater cooperation is being 
shown between vocational agri- 
culture and related agricultural 
agencies. 
2. Advisory councils 
into wider use. 
3. There is more consolidation of 
school districts. 
C. Facilities 
1. Building programs are in pro- 
gress in most of the states. 
2. Larger sites are being used. 
D. Teaching personnel 
1. Many departments are using more 
than one teacher. 
2. Teachers are spending part of 
the school day on students’ farms. 
3. Professional training of teachers 
is improving. 
E. The all-day program 
1. There is a re-emphasis on farm- 


ing program or supervised farm 
practice. 


are coming 


2. F.F.A. is receiving greater em- 
phasis. 

3. The number of departments is 
increasing. 

F. Young farmers education 

1. Young farmer classes are in- 
creasing. 

2. Young farmer organizations are 
increasing. 


= 


x. Adult farmer education 
1. Adult farmer classes are increas- 
ing. 
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Looking ahead , Trends eee 


WALTER SCHRODER, Teacher, Olivet, Michigan 


2. More beginning teachers 
teaching adult farmer classes. 


3. There is a trend toward year 
around activities. 


H. Farm mechanics 
1. Farm mechanics is 
greater emphasis. 
I. Veterans education 


1. More veterans teachers are being 
certified. 


are 


receiving 


J. Agriculture 

1. Forestry and wild life education 
are being emphasized. 

2. The trend to grassland farming 
with more livestock is evidenced 
in many states, especially in the 
south. 


K. Other 


1. The trend continues strong for 
canneries in the south. 


_2. Newly organized programs of 
vocational agriculture receive 
more reimbursement than estab- 
lished programs in some states. 


Teachers from southern states seemed 
to be working very effectively in a per- 
sonal way with people in their com- 
munities to develop changes in the 
people and in agriculture. The “New 
Look” in the south involves a great 
change from cash crop farming to grass- 
land farming and livestock farming. 

In both the north and south there is 
a liberalizing of the use of the teacher’s 
time. He is receiving scheduled time to 
do necessary instruction outside the 
school building. 

Many of the men present at the 
Illinois summer school were supervisors 
of student teachers in high school train- 
ing centers. In this phase of agricultural 
education there is evidence of a trend 
toward a longer term of student teach- 
ing. 

The men reporting from the various 
states listed a total of 123 developments 
within the states. Only those items that 
were listed by several men were listed 
as trends in this article. * 


Some issues and problems 


as seen by the National Association 


Selected from—Minutes of the N.V.A.T.A., Inc., Miami, Florida, 1951 
L. E. CROSS, Chairman and LEROY BUNNELL 


T is suggested that state associations 
or committees be chosen, elected, or 

assigned to survey, study, outline, and 
make recommendations on a_ chosen 
number of problems vital to the teacher 
of vocational agriculture. Problems listed 
below are suggestive. Others may be 
added. As many problems should be con- 
sidered each year as is feasible and 
should be starred for the year’s con- 
sideration. Others should await con- 
sideration until they can receive due 
attention. 

State associations could profitably dis- 
cuss problems in their respective asso- 
ciation meetings and the president or 
delegate from each state could then re- 
port the conclusions to the N.V.A.T.A. 
in their annual meeting. 

Some suggested problems are: 

1. How can we increase the attend- 
ance of delegates to the N.V.A.T.A. 
convention, in order that we might 
enjoy the maximum benefit in public 
relations with state associations, as 
well as have the full benefit of 
selectivity in selecting vice-presi- 
dents and committee members? 

2. What should be the relationship of 
state association presidents and the 
N.V.A.T.A. in making the program 
of work? 

3. What should standards of certifi- 
cation be from the vo-ag teachers’ 
point of view? 

4. What should our working relation- 
ship be with the F.F.A. on a 
national level? 


5. Should we develop a set of stand- 
ards for teacher load in respect to 
All-Day, Young Farmer, and the 
Adult Program? 

6. What recommendations would the 
front line teacher make which 
would improve the agricultural 
education program in the nation? 
a. The instruction program 
b. The activities of the Future 

Farmer program 

7. What suggestions could we make 
for the improvement of F.F.A. 
contest work? 

a. Public Speaking 
b. Chapter Contest 

Selection of Star Farmer 

Livestock Judging 

Dairy Judging 

Dairy Products 

Poultry Judging 

Meat Judging 

8. Have equipment and processes in 
farm mechanics been standardized 
to justify a national contest? 

9. Could we justify a National Crop 
Judging Contest? 

10. How far should we go in contest 
work? 

11. Is the Future Farmer Foundation 
functioning to its best advantage 
for agricultural education, from the 
standpoint of the vo-ag teacher? 

12. How can we keep “vocational agri- 
culture,” “vocational?” Academic 
methods do creep in. 

13. What are some of the needs of our 
local departments in terms of : 


rR meP an 
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A vision for vocational agriculture 


CHARLES E. KING, Teacher, Cross Plains, Tennessee 


a. Visual Education 

(1) Making pictures 

(2) Exchange of pictures 

(3) Securing Visual Aids 

Teaching Equipment 

Farm Shop Equipment 

Farm Bulletins 
e. Illustrative Materials 

14. What standards should be estab- 
lished in connection with summer 
outings for Future Farmers? 

15. What is the agriculture teacher’s 
job? 

16. Is vocational agriculture an in- 
tegral part of the secondary school, 
or is it a program separate and 
apart from the rest of the school? 

17. What is the relationship of the 
vo-ag teacher to the Young Farmer 
program? 

18. What is the relationship of the 
vo-ag teacher to the adult program ? 

19. What should be the standards in 
regard to vo-ag teacher vacation? 

20. Is there an opportunity to exchange 
successful agricultural teachers in 
neighboring vo-ag teacher con- 
ferences? 

21. Should every annual vo-ag teacher 
conference be allotted a certain 
amount of time to discuss local, 
state, and N.V.A.T.A. matters? Is 
this being done? 

22. Is it feasible to hold occasional 
“regional,” conferences which the 
agricultural teachers may attend? 

23. What time of the year would the 
A.V.A. convention attract the most 
agriculture teachers? = 


aes 


Fifteen major issues in educa- 
tion before Congress are— 

1. What should be the place of the 
Office of Education in the federal struc- 
ture? 

2. Should we launch a federal aid 
program for elementary and secondary 
schools? 

3. Shall we adopt a permanent system 
of universal military training? 

4. Should we enact general aid to 
colleges and universities? 

5. Should we establish a national 
scholarship and fellowship program? 

6. How should the ROTC be re- 
organized and expanded? 

7. Should we establish a long-range 
plan for federal help for public school 
construction ? 

8. Should we establish a labor educa- 
tion extension service? 

9. What policy should govern future 
plans for veterans education? 

10. Should the federal government 
aid medical education? 

11. Should federal funds support 
public library service? 

12. What are the best ways to help 
in the support of vocational rehabilita- 
tion? 

13. What should be the role of the 
federal government in helping public 
school districts affected by federal ac- 
tivities ? 

14. What changes should be made in 
the school lunch program? 

15. Should Congress approve inter- 
state compacts for regional education? 

These issues are reviewed in the 135 
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OR the want of a vision voca- 

tional agriculture may be lost. Why 
is a vision necessary? Because no in- 
dividual can succeed unless he sets up 
goals which can be reached by syste- 
matic progress. This goal or vision 
should be something conceived in the 
mind of the vocational agriculture 
teacher as to what can be accomplished 
through his department over a period 
of years. 

This vision will, perhaps, vary from 
one community to another because of 
different needs. However, I would like 
to enumerate some general possibilities 
which will hold true for all situations. 
The overall goal of the teacher of 
agriculture should be to win the respect 
of the community for his department 
and his school. Along with this, the 
community should be cognizant of the 
purposes, role, and aim of the agricul- 
ture department. Certainly, people in a 
community must know what the depart- 
ment is trying to do before it can en- 
tertain any meaningful respect and sup- 
port. 


Share Success 


The question naturally arises as to 
how the teacher of agriculture may 
cause the community to give the depart- 
ment the respect which it deserves. Cer- 
tainly, telling and asking is not the 
answer. Instead the department must 
seek to successfully perform the job 
that it is set up to do. The teacher 
should use every available opportunity 
to let the people know what the depart- 
ment is doing without being egotistical 
or boring. I recall one teacher who never 
fails to casually mention the program 
of his department. Yet he does it in such 
a way that his enthusiasm is contagious. 


Build Broad Program 


What vision do you as teacher of 
agriculture have as to the job of the 
department? Of course, we all know that 
teaching our all-day students and work- 
ing with them on their supervised farm- 
ing program is one of our duties. Too 
often this constitutes the whole program 
of some teachers. If this be the case, 
how can we continue to justify the extra 
salary the vocational teachers are paid? 
We should see that the F.F.A. members 
set up a challenging program of work 
and that these boys are given an oppor- 
tunity to carry out the primary aims of 
the F.F.A.—the development of agricul- 
tural leadership, cooperation, and citizen- 
ship. 

The second job is that of adult farmer 


classes. I honestly believe that a teacher - 


can do more to sell himself and his 


page pamphlet, “Federal Educational 
Activities and Educational Issues Be- 
fore Congress,” by Charles A. Quattle- 
baum, available free while the supply 
lasts from the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
The Phi Delta Kappan 
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program to the community by means of 
good adult farmer classes than by any 
other means. We might as well face 
facts. Very little is going to be accom- 
plished on the boy’s home farm until 
his father is sold on what we are trying 
to do. 


What are we doing with those stu- 
dents who quit school or have gradu- 
ated? Did we not start out to establish 
them in farming? Even though they may 
have finished school the chances are they 
are not established. What can we do to 
keep in touch with these men and to 
help complete their establishment in 
farming? Young farmer classes offer 
our best means to do this. 

For the present and likely for some 
time in the future we will have veteran 
teachers and veteran trainees to super- 
vise. How well these trainees are taught 
will determine their feelings for and 
future relations with the agriculture 
department. What are we doing about 
veterans who are completing their en- 
titlement? Are they being dropped or are 
they being worked into some type of 
organized instruction? 

To make his program complete, the 
agriculture teacher must belong to and 
take an active part in the civic and 
community organizations. These organi- 
zations can offer a great assistance in 
carrying out worthwhile activities. 


Use Local Talent 

Perhaps I have given the idea that 
the teacher’s program of work is his 
own, planned by him. Certainly, this 
should not be so. The program should 
be worked out with the help of students 
and an advisory council or community 
planning committee—call it what you 
may. Periodically, the program should 
be restudied, revised, and evaluated, 
keeping in mind that the ultimate goal 
is to improve the agriculture of his com- 
munity, make better citizens out of the 
people, and raise the standards of living 
of farm families. The best means of 
keeping the teacher’s program balanced 
and on the right track is to use the 
help of some group, such as the one 
mentioned above. . 


And when will the teacher find the 
time to do all this? Any successful 
teacher must take some time each day 
to plan his work. Each year as he en- 
larges his program and as he gains in 
experience, he learns how to utilize in- 
dividuals, committees, and organizations. 
Compare the first year that the superior 
teacher taught and his fifteenth year. 

As I see it, the above should be the 
vision of the vocational agriculture 
teacher. It means that he must spend 
long hours and hard work to accomplish 
it. However, great will be his reward. 
Show me an individual who is respected 
more in a community than the good 
teacher of agriculture! Then we can 
say, “With a vision the cause of voca- 
tional agriculture was not lost, but it has 
filled its place well in the community.” 
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1H E objectives 
of the Future 
Farmer organiza- 
tion as stated in 
the National F.F.A. 
Constitution have 
remained un- 
changed over the 
past ten years. 
These objectives 
are stated in gen- 
eral terms and they 
are subject to dif- 
ferent interpreta- 
tions by local chap- 
ters and their advisers. As a matter of 
practice the objectives as listed in the 
manual are probably not referred to as 
often as they might be in planning pro- 
grams. More likely chapters consider the 
eight areas commonly used in planning 
programs such as supervised practice, 
cooperation and community service. 

In an effort to discover what are the 
educational objectives of F.F.A. chap- 
ters as interpreted by the chapter ad- 
visers, a study was initiated at the 1949 
research conference of the North Cen- 
tral Region. Five per cent of the teachers 
of vocational agriculture in Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota and Missouri were 
sampled. These teachers were asked to 
list educational objectives which they 
were trying to develop in F.F.A. mem- 
bers through the chapter program. A 
summary of their replies is the basis of 
this article. 

It is impossible to include all of the 
specific objectives listed by all of these 
teachers in a single article. If this were 
done, several pages of this issue would 
be needed. This article will be devo.ed 
to pointing out what objectives do not 
seem to be covered by the twelve ob- 
jectives found in the F.F.A. manual. 
Theie seem to be five general objectives 
which are not covered by the twelve 
«hjectives. They are: 

To improve family relationships. 
To improve family living. 

To participate in worthy activities 
for community betterment. 

To develop leisure-time activities. 
To develop activities that will 
maintain one’s health. 


H. P. Sweany 


adh dt ue 
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To Improve Family Relationships 

Teachers have been educated in the 
un‘erstanding that a person’s education 
sLould help him to make the social ad- 
justments that are needed to fit into a 
social group. The family, although small 
in size, is the most important social 
group in which a person lives. The 
family problems of persons have not 
usually been subjected to study or con- 
sideration outside the home. Often 
family problems have not been resolved 
and these have contributed to an un- 
happy home life. It is not surprising 
that the teacher should use the chapter 
to develop a positive program to improve 
family relationships. 

The specific objectives in this area 
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are related to the development of abili- 
ties to make sound business agreements 
with parents, to plan farming programs 
consistent with the total farm business, 
to get along better with all members of 
the family and to share the responsibili- 
ties on the farm. One ideal mcutioned 
was for closer cooperation anxng the 
parents, the student and the teache.. 

Several attitudes were mentioned by 
teachers which they were trying to de- 
velop. One was to develop a feeling of 
honor, love and obedience toward one’s 
parents. Another was to develop an 
attitude of tolerance toward the convic- 
tions of others. A third was to develop a 
pride in one’s family and to have ambi- 
tions for it. 

Teachers were concerned with the de- 
velopment of appreciations of: (1) care- 
ful use of property, (2) problems of 
parents and families, (3) family life in 
general, and (4) the need for coopera- 
tion in the home. 


To Improve Family Living 

One of the objectives which teachers 
were trying to develop was to improve 
the standard of farm living. Teachers 
did not specifically indicate what abili- 
ties a future farmer should have to im- 
prove family living. They did suggest 
one attitude and several appreciations 
which they were developing as well as 
some ideals. 

An ideal which was stressed was to 
establish a concept “that a home is more 
than just a house or a place in which 
to live.” Another was to find one’s 
place in the family and in the community 
pattern. One attitude which teachers 
sought to develop was that the “golden 
rule” should be used to guide the con- 
duct in the family. 

Teachers were striving to develop ap- 
preciation of the family as a unit which 
is particularly important on the farm 
as well as in the urban environment. 
They were also striving to develop an 
appreciation of the need for more home 
life because of its influence in molding 
character and personality and because it 
sets a standard for conduct in other 
social institutions. 


To Participate In Worthy Activities 
For Community Betterment 


The objectives of the Future Farmers 
as stated in the manual contain one 
which is similar to the one listed above. 
It is “to participate in worthy under- 
takings for the improvement of agri- 
culture.” The area in the program of 
work entitled “community service” often 
contains many activities which are for 
the improvement of the total community. 

Some of the abilities which teachers 
are trying to develop through the chap- 
ter organization are to conduct com- 
munity meetings, and to plan and eval- 
uate programs of activities which an 
organization seeks to carry out. 

Advisers are trying to get F.F.A. 


. objectives. . . \s revision in order? 


H. P. SWEANY, Teacher Education, Michigan State College 


members to become interested in com- 
munity activities and also to help pro- 
mote community activities which youth 
groups can do. These community activi- 
ties benefit people in towns and cities 
as well as rural people. Through these 
activities an attitude of civic conscious- 
ness which will continue into adult life 
is being developed. 


To Develop Leisure-Time Activities 

One of the areas which teachers ap- 
parently emphasize a great deal through 
the F.F.A. Chapter is the development 
of abilities to use leisure time effectively. 
This differs from organized recreation 
in that it consists of activities whch a 
person can do alone. Its purpose is to 
develop other phases of a person’s life 
and activity than that of earning a living. 
Such activity will teach how to live and 
will also give members worthwhile pur- 
poses for living. 

In this connection the development of 
hobbies is emphasized. A member is 
encouraged to analyze himself to de- 
termine what he seems to be fitted for. 
In addition, members are encouraged to 
develop other interests to occupy their 
leisure time. In particular a number of 
teachers mentioned interests related to 
reading. One teacher mentioned that he 
strived to develop an ideal of training 
the mind as well as the body in leisure 
time. The development of appreciation 
of the need of planning for the use of 
leisure time was emphasized. In this 
regard teachers are striving to broaden 
the concepts of leisure-time activities 
that should be experienced. An attitude 
that recreation is necessary for the 
mental health of a person was stressed 
by teachers. 


To Develop Activities That Will 
Maintain One's Health 

The importance of health to future 
farmers has never been challenged. That 
future farmers have not emphasized ob- 
jectives relating to health seems strange. 
It has been stressed by 4-H Clubs since 
the beginning of their organization. 
Teachers probably have not emphasized 
objectives in this area as much as they 
should if we base our opinions on the 
number of rejections of farm youth for 
military service. 

Abilities which are being developed 
are those to minimize health hazards, 
to promote safety, to build better health 
in weaker individuals and to increase 
the use of health habits. 

In an effort to have future farmers 
with stronger, healthier bodies teachers 
are stressing the importance of nutri- 
tion. They are also discouraging the use 
of tobacco and intoxicating drinks. 

In carrying out activities in the areas 
of physical health teachers are making 
future farmers conscious of the causes 
of poor health, of the kinds of activities 
that are beneficial to good health, of the 
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relation between nutrition and good 
health and of the value to the com- 
munity of the health of its citizens. 


Implications 

It seems evident from the findings in 
our study to date that teachers have ob- 
jectives that cannot be logically classi- 
fied under the twelve objectives stated 
in the F.F.A. constitution. It does not 
seem necessary to revise the objectives 
in order to introduce new objectives in 
many chapters. However, since the list 
in the National F.F.A. Constitution does 
influence chapters and advisers as they 
plan programs and carry out activities, 
it would seem that the list should re- 
flect the best thinking possible on the 
subject. That thinking is likely to come 
from advisers of local chapters. 


The additional objectives which are 
listed in this article are not proposed 
for outright adoption by the national 
organization. They do suggest that the 
F.F.A. objectives might be reviewed for 
possible revision. Information of a type 
found in this article could be studied by 
a group responsible for studying the need 
for a revision. 

The simple addition of the five ob- 
jectives to the present twelve would tend 
to make a list so long that each one 
would become relatively less important. 
At the present time the areas in the 
program of work have been reduced to 
eight and the relationship between the 
objectives and the areas is not clear. If 
the number of objectives could be less 
than ten, each one would be more out- 
standing and more easily recalled. * 


Kducational objectives of the F.F.A. 


LEO L. KNUTI, Teacher Education, University of Montana 


A five per cent random sample of the 

teachers of agriculture in Illinois 
was asked in the fall of 1949 to indicate 
the educational objectives which they 
sought to achieve through their F.F.A. 
chapter programs. The purpose of this 
study was to determine the educational 
objectives which teachers of agriculture 
believe can be accomplished in part or 
in whole through Future Farmers of 
American chapter programs. The term 
“educational objectives” as here used 
refers to the changes in the behavior 
patterns of students sought through edu- 
cation. These behavior patterns include 
the development of knowledges and 
understandings, skills and abilities, in- 
terests, attitudes, and appreciations on 
the part of individual students. 

The educational objectives suggested 
by the respondents were grouped within 
the following major areas: 

1. The achievement of personal and 
social adjustment. 

2. The development of vocational 
efficiency. 

3. The development of American 
citizenship. 

4. The cultivation of a spirit of co- 
operation. 

5. The cultivation of wholesome 
leisure time activities. 


Educational Objectives of F.F.A. Chapters 


A. The Achievement of Personal and 
Social Adjustment. 

1. To develop self-confidence. 

2. To develop an appreciation of the 
need for change in the light of 
changing conditions and exper- 
iences. 

3. To establish a place in one’s family, 
home, and community. 

4. To develop an appreciation of 
farm life and rural living. 

5. To develop habits of courtesy, 
responsibility, dependability, 
honesty, industry, thrift, scholar- 
ship, resourcefulness, cooperation, 
and respect for others. 
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6. To take pride in one’s personal ap- 
pearance. 

7. To develop an appreciation of 
good workmanship. 

8. To work to the best of one’s 
ability at all times. 

9. To develop one’s ability for self- 
expression—both written and oral. 

10. To maintain one’s mental and 
physical health. 

11. To acquire social and economic 
status. 

12. To acquire qualities of good 
citizenship. 

13. To develop an appreciation of the 
Christian and democratic way of 
life. 

14. To acquire an appreciation of an 
interest in farming and country 
life. 


B. The Development of Vocational 

Efficiency. 

1. To develop an appreciation and 
desire for good programs of 
supervised farming. 

2. To develop an interest in attain- 
ing advancement in F.F.A. de- 
grees. 

3. To develop an interest in ex- 
hibiting at F.F.A. and community 
fairs. 

4. To strive for greater efficiency in 
farming. 

5. To carry out broad programs of 
supervised farming. _ 
6. To develop a wholesome attitude 
toward vocational agriculture. 

7, To maintain accurate records on 
programs of supervised farming. 

8. To make intelligent use of ap- 
proved practices in farming. 

9. To develop an interest in improv- 
ing the farm home and its sur- 
roundings. 

10. To maintain or improve the pro- 
ductivity of our soils and other 
natural resources. 


11. To make intelligent decisions with 
regard to one’s future occupation. 


C. The Development of American 

Citizenship. 

1. To develop a civic consciousness 
and interest in community service 
activities. 

2. To acquire an appreciation of the 
“wider community” as the state, 
nation, and world community. 

3. To develop a wholesome relation- 
ship between the home, school, 
and other community institutions, 

4. To acquire the ability to conduct 

organization meetings and to be 

an intelligent participator in or- 

ganization activities. 

To develop qualities of leadership. 

6. To acquire an appreciation and 
understanding of the American 
system of democratic values. 

7. To develop an interest in assum- 
ing positions of leadership in 
school and community activities. 


D. The Cultivation of a Spirit of 

Cooperation. 

1. To develop abilities to cooperate 
with others in home, school, and 
community activities. 

2. To participate in programs of co- 
operate buying and selling. 

3. To develop the ability to under- 
stand the problems and interest 
of our fellow men. 

4. To develop the ideals and values 
essential to world peace and com- 
munity betterment. 
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5. To develop abilities to establish . 


and carry on desirable parent-son 
relationships and cooperative 
agreements. 

6. To develop the ability to get along 
with members of the family, class- 
mates, F.F.A. members, and other 
persons of the community. 

7. To develop abilities in democratic 
procedures and practices. 

8. To develop an interest in school 
and community organizations and 
businesses. 

9. To develop an appreciation of the 
place of agriculture in American 
industry. 


E. The Cultivation of Wholesome 

Leisure Time Activities. : 

1. To appreciate wholesome leisure 
time activities. 

2. To learn to play together as well 
as work together. 

3. To develop interests in good litera- 
ture. 

4. To appreciate the need for recrea- 
tion. f 

5. To learn to make the best ‘use of 
leisure time. 

6. To appreciate the need for a clean 
mind and sound body. 


Implications of the Study 
A study of the educational objectives 
to which F.F.A. chapter activities can 
and do contribute involves the following 
kinds of considerations: 
1. F.F.A. chapter programs of work 
should be based upon statements of 
(Continued on Page 287) 
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sr basic prob- 
lems in educa- 
tion are two: (1) 
What should we 
teach? and (2) 
How should we 
teach it? All other 
questions and prob- 
lems, and they are 
legion, are sub- 
ordinate to these 
two. With these 
two problems prop- 
erly solved and im- 
plemented, the ef- 
fectiveness of our instruction would be 
guaranteed. 

In this paper it is proposed that we 
should consider the second question, 
“How should we teach?” And _ since 
it may be correctly assumed that our 
instructional methods at present are not 
100 per cent effective, the question may 
well become for each one of us, “How 
can I increase the effectiveness of my 
instruction ?” 


J. A. Starrak 


Defining Effective Instruction 

Sometimes the best way of arriving 
at the answer to a question is to ask 
other questions, and for the present 
let us adopt this plan. Our first question 
is: What do we mean by effective in- 
struction? or, When is our teaching 
effective? 

Among the various tentative answers 
which, I trust, are coming into your 
respective minds, may I inject the fol- 
lowing: Our teaching may be regarded 
as effective when, and only when, it 
has produced in our students the changes 
which we desire to make and when those 
changes are relatively permanent. 

It is freely admitted that this is a 
rather high standard and one which we 
have not employed in the past, for we 
have been pretty well satisfied if our 
students learned some facts out of a 
book or acquired some ability or tech- 
nique and retained the same until the 
end of the course, regardless of whether 
or not they had applied what they had 
learned in the everyday conduct of their 
lives. It is, however, a defensible stand- 
ard or goal, and if accepted leads to our 
next question: How are permanent 
changes in human behavior brought 
about? What are the basic elements or 
factors which normally are instrumental 
in producting change in human be- 
havior and in making such changes 
permanent ? 


Resolving Conflicting Theories of 
Psychology 

The search for the answer to this 
question takes us, of course, into the 
field of human psychology, where, sad 
to relate, the numerous exponents of the 
various schools of thought have suc- 
ceeded, by their energetic advocation of 
their respective conflicting theories, in 
bringing about a condition of almost 
hopeless confusion. One reason is, of 
course, the extreme complexity of the 
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The fundamentals of educational method 


J. A. STARRAK, Teacher Education, lowa State College 


human being, but another undoubtedly 
is exemplified in the story of the three 
blind men who went to see the elephant. 
The exponents of each school of psy- 
chology have enthusiastically seized upon 
“some theory or concept which may serve 
to explain quite well a single phase of 
human behavior and have thereafter 
tried to stretch it to explain all other 
phases, refusing to recognize other and 
perhaps equally well supported theories 
which might explain more adequately 
certain other phases or areas of human 
reaction. 

Some years ago I decided that, in view 
of the existence of these conflicting 
schools, and believing that probably each 
of them had something to contribute to- 
ward my understanding of human be- 
havior, the smart thing to do was to 
select from each those ideas which 
seemed to be quite well supported by 
experimental data which were not in 
disharmony with one another and which 
seemed to be supported, or at least not 
contradicted, by personal experience and 
observation. 

From the theories and concepts thus 
selected, I tried to formulate what would 
seem to be a tenable and practicable 
“system” of psychological thought. This 
system is quite inadequately expressed 
in the following chart or diagram: 


meantime, some interpretation of the 
cHart may be in order. 

First: The plus signs are important 
for they are intended to emphasize the 
unitary character of the human organism. 
The very numerous elements involved in 
human behavior are grouped into the 
three categories along the top level of 
the chart. These three groups of factors 
must be regarded as being very intimate- 
ly related, so much so that no one 
reaction or activity can occur in any one 
of them without affecting the other two. 
Therefore, any stimulus which makes 
an impression on a person affects all 
three areas in a greater or less degree. 
When the child comes to school, he does 
not come as a cold white intellectual 
mechanism, having left behind him at 
home his emotional apparatus and his 
physical organism. Instead, he brings 
along with him his fears and hopes, his 
loves and his hates, his tummy-aches, 
his nutrition deficiencies, and his mal- 
functioning glands, and they all operate 
to influence the effectiveness of his 
learning. 

This close relationship, of course, 
carries throughout the other levels of 
the chart. Our emotional attitudes affect 
the quality of our thinking and the 
operation and tone of our physical 
mechanism. Conversely, the quality of 
our thinking determines quite largely 
the extent and character of our emo- 
tional responses as well as the efficiency 
of our muscular reactions. And in like 
fashion the condition of our physical 


PERMANENT CHANGES IN HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


are caused by 


Affective or Intellectual Physical, Muscular, 
Emotional a and 
Activity Mental Activity Organic Activity 
{ which express } 
themselves as 
Emotionalized Purposeful Overt 
Attitudes Reflective aa Physical 
and Goals Thought Action 
{ which produce such educational { 
outcomes as 
Interests Understandings, Physical 
Ideals ot Thinking Abilities, + Abilities 
Appreciations and Skills and_ skills 
| and are fulfilled in wholesome, { 
abundant, and constructive lives in 


Social and Ethical 
Sensitivities, 
Values, and 

Faiths 


I am not very proud of this chart 
since it obviously possesses many de- 
ficiencies. In it one looks in vain for 
many of the so-called laws of learning 
which we have been taught. I am hope- 
ful that some readers may be challenged 
enough by it to suggest needed revisions 
and send them along to me. In the 


Sound Conclusions, 
Convictions, Proce- 
dures and Plans 


Physical Efficiency 
and Vitality 


mechanism influences strongly our emo- 
tional and our intellectual activity. 
Translated in terms of educational 
method, all this implies that the learning 
situations we devise for our students 
must stimulate and give direction simul- 
taneously to the proper emotional re- 
(Continued on Page 286) 
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Use of time for class instruction 
..- Loo much or too little 


C. W. HILL, Teacher Education, University of West Virginia 


NE of the important jobs the voca- 

tional agriculture teacher has is to 
plan his program of work and the course 
of study. Past experiences aid us in 
planning for the future. In general we 
know the activities engaged in by the 
vocational agriculture classes and the 
amount of time given to them. While 
the general idea is good yet specific facts 
and figures would aid new teachers 
entering the profession and possibly the 
experienced men in planning their course 
of study. 


During 1947-48 a study was conducted 
to determine the amount of the class 
time used for: (1) Teaching agricultural 
jobs or units in the classroom. This in- 
cluded study, discussion and working up 
job plans, field trips, laboratory work, 
tests and all work pertaining to teaching 
agriculture; (2) Directing Vo-Ag 
Record Book activities which included 
working out and recording data and in- 
formation about the supervised farming 
program, agreements, budget, enterprise 
summaries, recording labor, costs and 
returns for enterprises; (3) Teaching 
farm mechanics in the classroom, farm 
shop and on field trips; (4) F-.F.A. 
activities directly associated with con- 
ducting the chapter meetings and carry- 
ing out the program of activities; (5) 
Miscellaneous activities which could not 
be classified under any of the four 
headings above; and (6) No class in 
session during the regular scheduled 
periods because of assembly programs, 
athletic contests, school closed because 
of weather and contagious diseases, 
teacher’s meetings, etc. The class period 
was shortened or cancelled so that the 
full time was not available. 

Teachers in single teacher departments 
were selected by chance and they were 
asked to cooperate in the study. Thirty- 


four teachers completed the tabulation 
and summarization of the data for the 
full school year. The day-by-day record 
was kept for all the vo-ag classes in 
the school. 

The number of hours used for class 
activities were classified and tabulated 
according to the number and length of 
periods for each class of Vo-Ag I, II 
and III-IV as can be seen in Table I. 
The schedule plan for seven one-hour 
periods per week was the most common, 


TaBLE I, Plans Used to Schedule Vo-Ag 
Classes for 34 Departments in West 
Virginia, 1947-48. 


No. of Vo-Ag Classes 


Length and Number 
of Periods Per Week I UI-IV 
Seven one-hour 

eS ee 21 17 16 
Five one-hour 

Te 7 6 
Five two-hour 

DOTGGS is 8 
Other schedule 

ees 10 9 8 

5 ee 39 33 30 


One group of data selected to present 
here is the group of classes scheduled 
for seven one-hour periods per week, 
since this group contained the largest 
number of classes. These data presented 
in Table II bring out several pertinent 
facts in regard to the use made of the 
class period for teaching. The Vo-Ag I 
classes use 52 per cent of their time or a 
median of 133 hours for teaching agri- 
cultural jobs. The Vo-Ag III-IV classes 
spent 45 per cent or 107 hours studying 


TaBLE II. Percentage of Time and Hours Used for Vo-Ag Class Scheduled Seven 


One-Hour Periods Per Week. 


: No. Using Hours 
Activities Time Percentage Median Range 
Vo-Ag I—21 Classes 
Agricultural class jobs..................-- 21 52.0 133 72-183 
Record book 21 9.1 24 7- 35 
Farm Mechanics 17 18.6 50 0-134 
F.F.A. 21 9.3 24 2- 42 
Miscellaneous 18 4.2 10 Q- 22 
Yo class 21 6.8 20 7- 25 
Vo-Ag II—17 Classes 
Agricultural class jobs................... 17 48.8 122 83-177 
Record book 17 9.3 24 11- 35 
Farm Mechanics 17 23.3 59 1-130 
F.F.A. 17 6.3 15 1- 40 
Miscellaneous 17 5.3 13 1- 24 
No class 17 7.0 20 5- 26 
Vo-Ag III-IV—16 Classes 
Agricultural class jobs.................... 16 45.0 107 72-162 
Record book 16 10.1 28 11- 39 
Farm Mechanics 16 22.6 59 2- 95 
F.F.A. 16 95 20 4- 49 
Miscellaneous 15 5.1 12 0- 29 
Yo class. 16 76 18 3- 48 
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agricultural jobs. The Vo-Ag I classes 
used 9.1 per cent for Vo-Ag Record 
Book work and the Vo-Ag III-IV spent 
slightly more time, 10.1 per cent or a 
median of 28 hours per year. 

The teachers gave a little more time 
for teaching farm mechanics to Vo-Ag 
III-IV classes. Vo-Ag I classes used a 
median of 24 hours for F.F.A. activi- 
ties which was more than the advanced 
classes used. It was suprising to see the 
amount of time that is not available for 
teaching which was 20, 20 and 18 hours 
for Vo-Ag, I, II and III-IV respectively. 

A summary of all the data for the 
activities in Vo-Ag I, II, and III-IV 
classes, giving the percentage of time 
and median hours used by semesters and 
for the whole year is presented in Table 
III. An analysis of the data shows that 
Vo-Ag I classes receive the same amount 
of instruction in agriculture jobs each 
semester while Vo-Ag II and III-IV 
classes receive less the second semester, 
especially Vo-Ag III-IV, which received 
49.3 per cent the first semester as com- 
pared to 41.0 per cent the second 
semester. 

The Vo-Ag Record Book work re- 
ceives more attention the first semester, 
approximately 12 per cent as compared 
to 7 per cent the second semester. The 
advanced classes use more time than the 
beginning vo-ag class. 

The Vo-Ag I classes used a relatively 
small amount of time for farm me- 
chanics. Time given to farm mechanics 
increased with each year in vo-ag. More 
instruction is given the second semester 
than the first. 


Time Used for F.F.A. 

The teachers gave the most time to 
F.F.A. activities in Vo-Ag I and the 
least to Vo-Ag II classes. Miscellaneous 
activities take up more time the first 
semester and less the second but a com- 
paratively small amount. 

A look at the data for the school year 
shows that Vo-Ag I used 52.9 per cent 
or a median of 134 hours for agri- 
cultural jobs or units and Vo-Ag III-IV 
used 42.5 per cent or a median of 97 
hours per year. Vo-Ag II and III-IV 
classes used less than one-half of the 
class time studying agricultural jobs or 
units. Nine to ten per cent of the 
class periods were used for Vo-Ag 
Record Book work, or a median of 
22-26 hours. Less time was given to 
farm mechanics in Vo-Ag I, 16.1 per 
cent and a median of 50 hours, with 
Vo-Ag III-IV being given 23.8 per cent 
or a median of 54 hours. Approximately 
8 per cent of class periods were used for 
F.F.A. activities with a low median of 
11 hours in Vo-Ag II and a high median 
of 24 hours in Vo-Ag III-IV. Miscel- 
laneous activities used a median of 9, 
10 and 11 hours for Vo-Ag I, II, and 
III-IV respectively. The amount of time 
lost for teaching appears quite high, 
which was a median of 22, 21 and 21 
hours respectively for Vo-Ag I, II and 
III-IV. 

Thus, we see that one-half or less of 
the class time is used for teaching 
agricultural jobs or units. Sixteen to 
twenty-four per cent of the class time 

(Continued on Page 285) 
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TE ORIENT Reg mee ret ot 
doy 


A study of fac- 
tors associated 
with decisions of 
teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture 
to leave or to re- 
main in the profes- 
sion is desirable 
for the purpose of 
assisting teacher- 
educators in the 
selection of candi- 
dates likely to re- 
main in the pro- 
fession. Such a 
study should also assist administrators, 
teacher-educators and students to review 
factors which are associated with deci- 
sions of teachers to remain in or to 
leave the field of teaching vocational 
agriculture. Discovery of some of these 
factors should assist candidates for 
student teaching in vocational agricul- 
ture to reach a decision as to whether or 
not to enter the profession; it should 
assist teacher-educators in adjusting 
training programs to better meet the 
needs of students; and it should assist 
state supervisors and local school admin- 
istrators to adjust situations in local 
schools so that they will be more attrac- 
tive to desirable teachers. 

Several writers have presented state- 
ments regarding loss to the individual 
and to society when persons change from 
occupations for which they were well 
trained, to other occupations.’ It is im- 
portant to retain good teachers in the 
profession so that the needs of people 
for agricultural education can be more 
adequately met. We have scarcely 
“scratched the surface” of young-farmer 
work in the country and there are still 
many areas needing complete programs 
of agricultural education where no pro- 
gram exists today. 


R. M. Clark 


Procedure 


Data were secured for all the teachers 
who began teaching vocational agricul- 
ture in Michigan between July 1, 1936 
and June 30, 1941, except those who 
began as combination superintendents 
and those who were teaching on June 
30, 1949, but who had not taught con- 
tinuously in the interim. Teachers who 
had time out for military service were 
not considered as having left if they 
returned to teaching. Those who did not 
return to teaching after military service 
were considered as having left the pro- 
fession at the time they entered military 
service. This selection provided 105 
teachers to study, 78 of whom had left 
and 27 of whom had remained in teach- 
ing. 

*Based on Doctoral Dissertation. 

4See for example: George E. Myers, The 


Problem of Vocational Guidance (New York: 
The MacMillian Co., 1929) pp. 23-25. 
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Leaving or staying? 


Factors Associated with Decisions of Michigan Teachers 
to Remain in or to Leave the Field of Teaching 
Vocational Agriculture 


RAYMOND M. CLARK, Teacher Education, Michigan State College 


- Data were secured from: 

1. Records on file at Michigan State 
College. These included records from 
the office of the Registrar, from the 
Office of Alumni Relations and from the 
Office of the Board of Examiners. 

2. Records on file in the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education. 
These consisted of names of departments 
in which each teacher had taught, sal- 
aries, enrollments, kinds of classes 
taught, tenure in each school, number of 
State Farmers, and related facts. 

3. Questionnaires were sent to each 
of the present and former teachers. The 
questionnaire asked for information re- 
garding the activities of the teacher 
after graduation from-college. 

Comparison was made of the teachers 
who had left and of those who re- 
mained in teaching of vocational agri- 
culture. The significance of each dif- 
ference was determined by computing 
the significance of the difference of 
means, the significance of the differ- 
ence of percentages, or by use of the 
chi-square technique. Differences were 
considered significant at the 5 per cent 
level. 


College Records of Teachers 

Figure 1 shows the percentage of 
teachers who remained and of those 
who left who presented three or more 
high-school units in science, social 
science and agriculture for admission to 
college. These differences are not signi- 
ficant at the 5 per cent level. They are 
of interest, however, when related to 
other data in the study which indicate 
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Ficure 1. Percentage of teachers pre- 
senting three or more units in certain 
subjects for admission to Michigan State 
college. 


that the teachers who remained entered 
other institutions, such as Teachers Col- 
leges prior to enrolling at Michigan State 
College in greater proportion than those 
who later left teaching of vocational 
agriculture. 

Those who remained scored somewhat 
higher than those who left on the Co- 
operative English test at the time of en- 
rollment at Michigan State College. On 
the American Council on Education 
Psychological Test given at the same 
time, 44.5 per cent of those who re- 
mained ranked in deciles 1-3 as compared 
with 34.0 per cent of those who re- 
mained. The differences described for 
the Cooperative English Test and the 
American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Test are not significant at the 
5 per cent level. 


Grade-Point Ratios 

At the time these men were enrolled 
at Michigan State College, grade-point 
ratios were determined by allowing one 
point per credit for a mark of “C,” two 
points per credit for a mark of “B,” 
and three points per credit for a mark of 
“A.” A mark of “D” allowed zero points 
and an “F” resulted in minus—one point 
per credit. 

There was no significant difference in 
the all-college grade-point ratio between 
the two groups. Of the teachers who 
remained, 51.9 per cent had grade-point 
ratios of 1.00-149 as compared with 
47.4 per cent of those who left. Grade- 
point ratios of 2.00 or above were made 
by 11.5 per cent of those who left and 
by 14.8 per cent of those who remained. 

Grade-point ratios in technical agri- 
culture were computed in the same way 
as for the all-college grade-point ratios. 
Of the teachers who left, 52.6 per cent 
had ratios below 1.99 as compared with 
59.3 per cent of those who remained. Of 
those who left, 47.4 per cent had ratios 
of 2.00 or above as compared with 40.7 
per cent of those who remained. 

Similarly, the grade-point ratios earned 
in professional education courses in- 
dicated that those who left ranked some- 
what lower than those who remained. 
A larger percentage of teachers who left 
had lower marks in student teaching. 


None of the differences in grade-point 
ratios are significant at the 5 per cent 
level. However, these differences seem to 
point toward a trend which should be 
investigated further as a possible means 
of helping students to decide for or 
against teaching of vocational agricul- 
ture as a career. 


Affiliations 


The membership of teachers in college 
clubs, fraternities and service organiza- 
tions was studied. A significantly larger 
percentage of those who left teaching of 
vocational agriculture belonged to col- 
lege fraternities while in college. There 
were 42.3 per cent of those who left 
who belonged to fraternities as com- 
pared with 18.5 per cent of those who 
remained. There was practically no dif- 
ference between those who left and those 
who remained in the membership in col- 
lege clubs and other college organiza- 
tions. The differences in ages at the time 
of matriculation and at the time of 

(Continued on Page 284) 
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Multiple teacher departments 


HARRY W. KITTS, Teacher Education, University of Minnesota 


A department of 

vocational agri~ 
culture in a school 
whose program is 
designed to serve 
the community has 
activities for guid- 
ing the learning ex- 
periences of: (1) 
the all-day student 
and F.F.A. mem- 
ber (2) the young 
man not in school 
and not yet estab- 
lished in farming 
(3) the adult engaged in farming and 
(4) community organizations and activi- 
ties such as garden clubs, community 
cannery, and county fairs. There have 
been continuously expanding demands 
upon the time and services of the teacher 
of vocational agriculture since the in- 
ception of the program in the secondary 
schools under the Smith-Hughes Law in 
1917. 


Harry Kitts 


Two Teachers Required for Comprehensive 
Program 

As demands for these services have 
increased, there has developed a need 
for additional manpower to achieve 
desirable results. Some school boards 
have hired two or more teachers to de- 
velop and carry on the type of programs 
they deemed desirable for their par- 
ticular community. There is, however, 
the problem of determining when the 
additional teacher should be employed. 
The vocational program, by its nature, 
cannot be treated statistically as in an 
elementary grade when the class is 
divided and an additional teacher em- 
ployed if the grade enrollment exceeds 
forty or some other determined number. 

Enrollment in all-day classes is only 
one criteria which should determine 
whether to have multiple-teacher depart- 
ments. In general, when all-day enroll- 
ment approaches sixty students, Min- 
nesota administrators are advised to 
consider seriously the employment of 
an additional teacher if their objective 
is to follow the Minnesota plan for 
agricultural education offering an en- 
riched total program to serve the com- 
munity. Two schools in Minnesota, each 
with less than fifty all-day students, 
but with active adult and young farmer 
programs, already employ two teachers. 
These communities realized that one 
teacher of vocational agriculture could 
not organize and direct the type of pro- 
gram and offer the services they de- 
sired. The only solutions were curtail- 
ment of services or employment of an- 
other vocatfonal agriculture teacher. 


The Program 
When school administrators inquire, 
“Should we hire a second teacher?” our 
response is also in question form. “What 
type of an agricultural program do you 
now have in your school community? Is 
it adequate? If not, do you have physical 

facilities for expansion?” 


A department of vocational agricul- 
ture in a community school should de- 
velop a program: 

1. to serve adults and youth of the 

school patronage area 

2. based on the needs and interests 
of people whom it serves 

3. using instructional material related 
to the community 

4. to meet immediate and long-range 
needs of the community 

5. which provides for flexible planning 

6. dealing with all resources of the 
community—human and natural 

7. coordinated with other agencies 
serving the community 

8. which creates a favorable educa- 
tional, social and recreational atmos- 
phere. 

9. designed for the community by a 
council or advisory group working 
with the faculty and school ad- 
ministration. 

10. which creates harmonious relation- 
ships within the faculty and be- 
tween the faculty and other citizens 
of the community. 

This program is comprehensive. It re- 
quires considerable time for prepara- 
tion and arrangements. Much of the pro- 
gram is outside the confines of the class- 
room, and certainly at a time of day 
beyond the normally thought-of 9:00 to 
4:00 daily schedule five days a week for 
9 months of the year. To develop this 
comprehensive, year-around program re- 
quires the services of more than one 
teacher of vocational agriculture in the 
community school. 


Physical Facilities 

Each school system is an individual 
in itself. Therefore, no specific recom- 
mendations can be made which will fit 
all situations. Few departments can be 
efficiently organized with two or more 
teachers unless they have a classroom, 
a laboratory, a conference room or office, 
and a shop. Normally, there will be many 
times when both teachers are in the 
school building. Both may have classes 
scheduled the same hour. It should be 
possible for one teacher to give farm 
mechanics instruction in the shop, or 
to conduct individual or committee con- 
ferences, and not interfere with the 
second teacher in the classroom. Some 
schools have scheduled classes for one 
teacher in the morning and the other in 
the afternoon leaving the unscheduled 
portion of the day free for visits to 
young farmers or adults and for the 
preparation for instruction or F.F.A, 
work. Such an arrangement requires an 
excellent public relations program or 
some member of the faculty will point 
to this individual as “teaching” only 
half a day. Another reaction to this 
arrangement might come from towns- 
people upon seeing the teacher out in the 
community during customary “school 
hours.” They may wonder what type of 
a program they are supporting with 
their tax dollars which allows the agri- 
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culture teacher to drive around the 
countryside in the middle of the day. 

With the expansion of the program 
for young farmers and adults in a 
multiple-teacher department, members 
of these groups are constantly coming 
to the school for assistance. It is im- 
perative that a suitable conference room 
or office is available to the teacher of 
vocational agriculture so he can discuss 
with these men their farm problems in 
private, yet at close proximity to re- 
source materials of the department 
library and laboratory. 


Chain of Command 


Better working relationships can be 
gained if one teacher is given the respon- 
sibility and authority as head of the 
department. He should coordinate de- 
partmental activities, establish the neces- 
sary administrative relationships and de- 
velop a balanced program. Personalities 
play an important part in this relation- 
ship. School administrators should em- 
ploy individuals whose personalities do 
not clash; individuals whose abilities 
complement each other. Failure to con- 
sider the individuals can cause consider- 
able grief to the school administrator 
and ruin what could develop into a pro- 
gram which could contribute much to 
a community. 


Classes Taught 


A study of multiple-teacher depart- 
ment organization in Minnesota does not 
indicate any consistent policy of dis- 
tribution of teaching load. It is the be- 
lief of the author that the arrangement 
of class teaching should be determined 
largely on the basis of the individual 
teachers concerned. It may be to the ad- 
vantage of both teachers if they teach 
at least one high school class. Some 
departments prefer to have one teacher 
in charge of the incoming freshman 
class and the young farmer and adult 
groups. He tends to “get the boys off 
on the right foot.” Others prefer to 
have one teacher responsible for stu- 
dents up through the junior year. This 
organization has the advantage of a 
carry-over for the other teacher from 
the last year in high school into the 
young farmer group. However, it does 
not give this teacher contact with the 
high school students until many may 
have already dropped out of schvol. It 
is not desirable for each teacher to be 
responsible for separate sections of large 
classes. Unless there is close coordina- 
tion, the two groups will not receive the 
same instruction and supervision. Largely 
for this reason, if the group is so large 
as to require division, one teacher should 
be responsible for both sections. 

One department was organized with 
one teacher responsible for the all-day 
F.F.A. activities and the other teacher 
handling only the out-of-school program, 
The administration and the teachers in- 
volved felt that the teacher handling 
the young farmer and adult program 
lacked contact with other faculty mem- 
bers. Citizens of the community failed 
to identify and associate the instructor 
as closely with the school as they did 
other teachers. Since many of the meet- 
ings for these older groups were held 

(Continued on Page 283) 
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The Problem 


ANY agricul- 

ture depart- 
ments do not have 
advisory groups 
and many agricul- 
tural advisory 
groups have un- 
necessary difficul- 
ties because their 
schools have no 
official policies re- 
garding advisory 
groups. 

Some teachers feel that their school 
administrations do not want lay ad- 
visers to be used. Administrators and 
board members sometimes express ob- 
jections and prejudices. In many of these 
cases, neither the administrators nor the 
boards of education have ever given 
serious and thoughtful consideration to 
the use of citizens’ committees. Often 
they are almost entirely uninformed re- 
garding their use in other schools. If 
they can be induced to spend one or two 
board meetings considering the use of 
advisory groups, preferably with the 
help of an informed consultant, their ob- 
jections commonly melt away. 

Other teachers have set up their own 
advisory groups, usually after consulting 
their administrators, and sometimes with 
formal approval by their boards of edu- 
cation, but without an official policy be- 
ing established which has been care- 
fully discussed by administrators and 
board members. Some of these advisory 
groups operate quite independently of 
boards and administrators. Some of 
them which have official status venture 
into fields not approved by their boards 
and the administrators of their schools, 
or submit recommendations to boards 
which board members consider presump- 
tuous. The possibility of open conflict in 
a community between a board and an 
advisory council is greatly increased 
when there is no formal understanding 
between them. 

Recently, the wider use of advisory 
groups in various parts of our schools, 
and particularly the use of groups ad- 
visory to boards of education, has led 
some boards to develop statements of 
general policy governing the use of any 
advisory groups which may be estab- 
lished. Recent statements by the boards 
at Champaign and Effingham, Illinois are 
available from the Division of Agricul- 
tural Education, College of Education, 
University of Illinois. 


Boards Should Establish Policies 

The author would strongly urge that 
no lay advisory group of any kind, how- 
ever, unimportant, be established until 
there is a statement of policy about the 
use of advisory groups. Recently, he 
has had the opportunity of working 
with a number of boards in establishing 


H. M. Hamlin 
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Official relationships 


Of agricultural advisory groups to their school systems 
H. M. HAMLIN, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


policies. He finds board members gen- 
erally favorable to the use of councils, 
but admittedly uninformed about them 
and largely unaware of the possibilities 
and the dangers in their use. They have 
been most appreciative of council based 
on the experiences other schools have 
had with lay groups. 

The general policy, when adopted, 
should be made widely known in the 
community to give the public a chance to 
object to it and the board a chance to 
revise it in line with legitimate objec- 
tions, and also to develop as full under- 
standing as possible in the community 
regarding the place, functions, and rela- 
tionships of any advisory group which 
may be established. 

A policy regarding agricultural ad- 
visory groups should really be a part of 
a general policy regarding an agriculture 
department indicating also: 

1. The purposes and functions of the 

department. 

2. The territory arid the clientele it is 
to serve. 

3. How its work is to be evaluated. 

4. Its relationships to the rest of the 
school. 

5. Its relationships to out-of-school 
agricultural and agricultural edu- 
cation agencies. 

In all too many “departments, these 

matters are as vague as the status of 
advisory groups. 


Nature of a Policy Statement 
A statement of policies governing ad- 
visory councils and committees should 
apparently cover at least the following 
items: 

1. An indication that these are a part 
of the official machinery of the 
school. 

2. Their functions. 

It is well to indicate that these 
groups are free to advise regarding 
any matters directly related to the 
agriculture department and _ that 
any other functions they perform 
are to be agreed upon by the board 
and the advisory group concerned. 

3. Their field. 

A council for’ an agriculture de- 
partment is ordinarily free to con- 
sider any matters directly related 
to the work of the department. 
Usually committees for special pur- 
poses, such as committees for adult 
classes, the F.F.A., or supervised 
farming derive their authority from 
a departmental council, which de- 
fines their fields. In some cases 
special committees are set up where 
there is no departmental council, 
hence these committees get their 
authority by direct authorization by 
a board of education. 

4. Their membership. 

A board of education should 
specify the number of members in 
a departmental council; indicate 


their terms of office; set up a plan 
for rotating the terms of members 
so that a portion retire each year; 
and prescribe a method of selecting 
the members. It should also approve 
a method for filling vacancies and 
for replacing members when. their 
terms expire which includes board 
approval of all new appointees. 
Similar provisions should be made 
by departmental councils in setting 
up its continuing committees. 


. Communication with the board of 


education. 


A board’s policy should provide for 

easy and frequent communications 

between the board and the agricul- 
tural advisory council. The avenues 
include: 

a. Routing council recommenda- 
tions to the board and receiving 
reactions to them. 

b. Routing questions and sugges- 
tions from the board to the 
council and securing reactions. 

c. Attendance by board members at 
council meetings and, at least 
occasionally, attendance by 
council members at board meet- 
ings. 

d. Provision of minutes of each 
council meeting for members of 
the board. 

e. At least annual, joint meetings 
of the council and the board. 


. Relationships of the council to the 


agriculture teacher, other teachers, 
and administrators. 


It should be made clear that a 
council is not to trespass upon the 
prerogatives of the professional 
educators. Provision be made that 
administrators shall meet with the 
council as frequently as they de- 
sire and that all council recommen- 
dations will go to the board via 
administrative channels. Councils 
should be free to consult with 
teachers in related fields if these 
teachers are willing to consult re- 
garding matters which require their 
cooperation. 
Publicity. 
An agricultural advisory group in- 
troduces no exception to the gen- 
eral rule that school publicity is 
authorized by the board or its 
representatives. A board may 
properly ask that a council hold 
certain matters “privileged” and 
that a council discuss other matters 
as widely as possible in the com- 
munity. The board, administrator, 
and teacher should protect council 
members against premature pub- 
licity regarding their deliberations. 
Members cannot be expected to talk 
in council meetings if they know 
that anything they say may appear 
the next day in the newspapers. 
Provisions for councils in various 
parts of a school system. 
It should be made clear that other 
teachers and administrators may 
have advisory groups on the same 
terms as those on which the teacher 
of agriculture got his. The best 
policy would provide for a network 
(Continued on Page 283) 
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Veterans can help 


plan their own educational program 
RAEBURN REHN, Teacher, Monmouth, Illinois 


UR program of veterans’ instruction 
in agriculture started the evening 
of April 18, 1946. Since then 111 vet- 
erans have entered and withdrawn from 
our program. Many of these have com- 
pleted the two- or four-year course for 
which they were eligible. At present we 
have 40 enrolled. This makes a total 
of 151 who have, or now are, receiving 
the benefits of an educational program. 
From the beginning we have had a 
committee of the veterans to assist the 
instructors in planning and operating 
the program. They have been very use- 
ful in pointing out the problems vet- 
erans were facing. 

During the January meeting of this 
year, this committee was asked the 
question, “Why are you in this veterans’ 
program?” The two reasons advanced 
were: Subsistence and education. With- 
out the subsistence it was felt that many 
could not have spent as much time with 
the program. One man made the com- 
ment that some veterans would never 
have been able to start farming as they 
had no relatives or friends who would 
have been able to finance them. Others 
felt that the subsistence has now put 
them on their feet so that they will be 
able to carry their share of the load in 
community and national affairs. 

The group listed the following as 
some of the items they liked in our 
program: 

1. Study of livestock management. 

2. Farm visits (very important). (One 
veteran remarked the instructor 
certainly saved him money on corn 
borer spraying.) 

Electric wiring. 

Keeps us up on latest information. 

Outside talks by specialists. 

Bull sessions at intermission—com- 

ment: (We learn how others have 

whipped the problem that bothers 

us now.) 

7. Corn planter and similar meetings. 

8. Conducted tours on home farms 
and other farms. 


PS 


Their dislikes were the following: 

1. Class sessions are too long (three 

hours). 

2. Program has been regimented too 

much. 

It seems only proper that sometimes 
in our labors we stop and ask ourselves 
“What have we accomplished?” and 
“Where are we going?” 

To partially answer the first question, 
I would like to make some observations 
of specific veterans. 

One veteran made the comment when 
he entered our program that he hoped 
we wouldn’t spend too much time on 
soil erosion. Last fall it was my pleasure 
to visit this veteran and to notice that 
he is refencing his farm on the contour 
and has planted some multiflora rose 
fence. Somewhere along the line he had 
had a change of heart. 


Another employed veteran—who was 
unable to read or write—has made some 
remarkable changes on the farm where 
he works. His employer is crippled and 
has let the veteran do much as he 
pleased. This fall he had as fine a group 
of fall pigs as one would care to see. 
Also, these hogs were on clean red 
clover pasture. The legume seeding was 
excellent. His progress is remarkable 
when one realizes that all of his ideas 
were gleaned from listening to class 
discussions. 
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The third veteran I would like to 
mention purchased a small farm and 
rents additional land. The veteran’s 
instructor reports this man has made 
tremendous changes in the farm. He has 
increased the soil productivity and is 
currently arranging his farm to enable 
him to increase his livestock program 
with a minimum of labor. Water will 
soon be piped to every field. 

Many more instances could be cited— 
Not all of them successful. 

Where are we going? A number of 
these young men have indicated that 
they would like to have additional edu- 
cation along lines similar to the veterans’ 
program with class work to be inten- 
sified during the winter season. It ap- 
pears that we have built up a demand 
for additional education. € 


Facilities improving... 
Trainees appreciate 
good equipment 


A. E. Ritchie, Teacher Education 
Ohio State University 


T is believed that one characteristic of 
a successful department of vocational 
agriculture is to have adequate, practical, 
and pleasant facilities. The teacher of 
vocational agriculture has a definite re- 
sponsibility in seeing that these condi- 
tions exist. Administrators, boards of 
education, and people in the community 
appreciate seeing a department which 
exhibits these characteristics. Such ap- 
preciation serves as a foothold in a 
public relations program; therefore, this 
is an added reason for having excellent 
physical facilities. 

During one of the quarters of student 
teaching in Ohio, time is taken during 
one of the concurrent course sessions 
to develop competency and appreciation 
in this area. 


A trainee observes and discusses phys- 
sical facilities for a department of voca- 
tional agriculture in a local community, 
thus, become cognizant of desirable 
physical facilities. Then when he is em- 
ployed as a teacher, he will continue to 
develop and improve these facilities. 

Inspiration and motivation are par- 
tially a result of pleasant physical sur- 
roundings. Students develop an apprecia- 
tion and take pride in maintaining a 
classroom and farm shop which portrays 
an atmosphere of pleasantness. They 
soon learn that everything has a place 
and there is a place for everything which 
results in good housekeeping. 

The picture shows the storage of 
farming program record books and 
notebooks in the Jeromesville depart- 
ment of vocational agriculture. Since 
the record books and notebooks are used 
regularly in the classes, one would prob- 
ably conclude that this is one desirable 
means of storage. 

Some of the other facilities which are 
discussed in this session for the class- 
room are film strips, slides, bulletins, 
books, magazines, teaching aids, ap- 
paratus, and supplies storage. * 
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H. D. Brum, Teacher of Vocational Agriculture of Frankfort, Ohio with Marion Dawson, 
president of Frankfort Y.F.A., examining newly designed emblems for officers. 


Do we need - - - - 


Symbols and ceremonies for young 


farmer groups? 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, Student in Agricultural Education, Ohio State University 


haar Frankfort, Ohio, Young Farmers 

Association, which was organized in 
1950, has developed an ‘initiation cere- 
mony for their members and has also 
developed symbols for each officer in the 
local association. President Marion Daw- 
son reports that both of these devices 
have added to the interest of members 
in their association. 

The officers’ symbols are used at each 
officers’ station during each regular 
meeting. The gavel is the symbol of the 
president’s station since the gavel is a 
necessary tool of the presiding officer in 
conducting a meeting. As a symbol of 
the vice president’s station, the symbol 
of a tractor was adopted. It was decided 
by the group that this symbol would be 
appropriate for this office since the gen- 
eral purpose tractor is one of the great- 
est helps to the farmer and the vice 
president’s duties are to help the presi- 
dent in carrying out his duties. For 
the secretary’s position, the Ohio farm 
account book has been adopted as a 
symbol since the secretary’s duties in- 
clude keeping records of the organiza- 
tion and since the farm account book is 
a record which is used by most of theses 
young farmers in keeping accounts of 
their own businesses. At the treasurer’s 
station the symbol is a 10-inch plywood 
disc painted silver with a black dollar 
sign in the middle. Crossed miniature 
baseball bats are the symbol of the 
athletic director’s station. 

The Frankfort Young Farmers Asso- 
ciation is the first association to be 


organized in Ross County. Officers of 
the group include: President, Marion 
Dawson; Vice President, Gene Action; 
Secretary, John Garrison; Treasurer, 
Joe Clarke; and Athletic Director, 
Reginald Sitez. H. D. Brum is advisor 
to the group. 

Mr. Brum is also a supervising teacher 
for the Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation at Ohio State University and he 
gives a part of the credit for the de- 
velopment of the initiation ceremony 
and the officers’ symbols to William S. 
Montgomery and Robert E. Wilson, who 
were student teachers in this school at 
the time the association was formed. @ 


Young Farmers 
leadership conference 


MARK NICHOLS, Director 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


RAINED leaders are essential to a 
successful young farmer program. 
Young farmer chapter officers who know 
the hows, wheres and whys of leadership 
are a great asset in making the program 
a success. 

The need for a young farmer training 
conference has been felt in Utah for 
some time. There is a young farmer 
program in about 80% of the vocational 
agriculture departments in the state. The 
vocational agriculture teacher, of course, 
has done considerable training in leader- 
ship with the chapter officers when these 
were future farmers. He is continuing 
this leadership training in the young 
farmer program. It was believed, how- 
ever, that a state-wide training course 
or conference would be beneficial. The 
state young farmer officers promoted the 
idea and the local advisers and officers 
gave their support. 


Accordingly, arrangements were made 
with authorities at the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College for a two weeks’ leader- 
ship conference—known as the First 
Annual Utah Young Farmer “Bell 
Wether” Leadership Conference. Fifty- 
two young farmers from approximately 
half of the chapters in the state were 
in attendance for the two weeks. 

Items concerning the development of 
personal qualities of leadership, parlia- 
mentary procedure, conduct of meetings, 
cooperative activities, community service, 
planning yearly programs, use of special 
speakers at meetings, methods of col- 
laboration with the chapter adviser as 
well as new developments in agricul- 
tural production and marketing were 
among the important features discussed 
at the conference. 

The pattern of presentation was a 
thirty-minute address by specialists fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion participated 
in by approximately six young farmers 
and a discussion leader. Here, methods 
of applying the suggestions in the ad- 
dresses were discussed. Everything was 
beamed back to desirable activity with- 
in the local chapter. * 


Young Farmer enrollees and State Vocational Agriculture Superviso 
Young Farmer Leadership Training Conference, Utah State Agricu 


Utah, January 15-26, 1951. 


Staff at First Annual 
ral College, Logan, 
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Huntley Project refers to a 
Bureau of Reclamation irrigation 
project which includes several 
small community centers. The high 
school serving the area is at Wor- 
den, Montana. The local chapter 
has received the national Gold 
Emblem award for the past three 
years. The department has an ad- 
visory council and a chapter farm. 
Mr. Pence, the instructor, teaches 
young farmer and adult farmer 
classes as well as the high school 
classes. i 


Che Little 


international by the 


Huntley Project F.F.A. Chapter 


HE LITTLE International Livestock 

show sponsored by the Huntley Proj- 
ect of Future Farmers of America was 
founded on the idea that a short, color- 
ful preview of our chapter activities in 
the line of livestock improvement work 
would be of interest to the people in 
our community. We felt that not only 
would this be a show window of much 
interest to our parents and the people 
on Huntley Project but also it would 
serve as a good means of advertisement 
for our members interested in selling 
breeding stock. We also felt it would be 
good training for our members in fit- 
ting various types of livestock for show 
purposes. They would also get an op- 


DEAN S. PENCE, Teacher, Worden, Montana 
as 8 & 


portunity to learn more about type and 
grades of stock. 

With this trend of thinking being 
dominant in our chapter we organized 
to produce the following type of show. 
The Little International is a night show 
sponsored in our Junior High School 
Gymnasium. We prepare a space about 
40x80 for the showing of livestock. 
This is on a hardwood floor which we 
protect by first covering with water- 
proof tarps and then about 6 inches of 
clean wood shavings. The rest of the 
Gym is prepared for seating accommoda- 


NFA Officers Visit Ewing 


National officers of the New Farmers of America took time out from their recent 
Leadership Training Conference in Washington, D. C., to visit Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator. Mr. Ewing, who owns a farm in Indiana, swapped farming stories 


with the N.F.A. 


| 3: SSR es Se 


tions. Our classes of livestock consist 
of breeding classes and fat classes for 
beef, dairy and swine. In addition to 
this we also show poultry. We limit our 
classes to about 17 animals in a ring as 
that is about all we can handle at one 
time in our limited space. 


These classes of livestock are graded 
and judged for fitting and the owner is 
judged for showmanship qualities. Gen- 
erally, we base this about half and half 
on the fitting of the animal and the way 
the member can show the animal. Dress 
and appearance of the showman also 
counts. 

We add incentive to this show by 
offering prizes to the high three show- 
men in each class of livestock and then 
we have a grand champion showman, re- 
serve champion and 3rd. place in the 
final showmanship contest for all classes. 
The prizes consist of offerings amount- 
ing to about $3.00 for first, $2.00 for 
second and $1.00 for third in the classes 
and then in the finals we offer a prize 
worth about $25.00 for grand cham- 
pion, $15.00 for reserve champion and 
about $10.00 for third place. 

These prizes are contributed by the 
businessmen on Huntley Project. Each 
offers a prize to his choosing. We have 
had very good cooperation on this and 
there are always plenty of prizes to go 
around. 

Realizing the need for a little enter- 
tainment with this show we have mem- 
bers prepare clown acts. They work 
with the narrator of our show who does 
all of the announcing over a P.A. sys- 
tem. The clowns add a lot of interest 
and help in the dull moments when the 
judges are taking time with hard-to- 
make decisions. We also have our high 
school band play a few numbers. We 
raffle off a door prize courtesy of the 
Chapter and often raffle off other items 
donated by businessmen and farmers. 
Our home economics department or 
F.H.A. club: sell hot dogs and pop and 
often present a short skit on home mak- 
ing. 

All in all this has proven to be a great 

(Continued on Page 283) 
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A good many of the chapters through- 

out our state, as well as the nation, 
have been developing cooperative farm- 
ing programs. Probably one of the most 
common cooperatives is the swine chain 
litter program. My experience in cooper- 
ative farming programs has led me to 
believe that for most chapters, success 
in these programs will be found through 


EE 
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Livestock cooperatives 


D. M. CLARK, Teacher, Montrose, Colorado 


providing the two gilts are not available 
from the first litter. The gilts must be 
twelve weeks of age. Other items in the 
contract provides for protection of the 
chapter and the boy with an improve- 
ment of the livestock and the program 
in mind. 

Two years ago two Berkshire gilts 
were bought and put out to chapter 


livestock cooperatives. This program is 
one that cannot be developed in a short 
teacher tenure. Our program here in 
Montrose was started five years ago and 
is just now bearing fruit. I would sug- 
gest that a vocational agriculture teacher 
planning a program of this nature ar- 
range the program as a continuing long 
range type. 


There are a few essentials that we 
have found are importnat in the suc- 
cess of the program. 1. The livestock 
should be registered. 2. The boy or boys 
caring for the animals must have a 
share in the increase or the profits from 
the enterprise. 3. A contract between 
the chapter and the boy in charge 
should be inclusive and binding. 4. There 
should be careful and accurate study 
made of each boy and his home condi- 
tions by a chapter committee before 
he receives any of these animals on a 
share basis. 5. A definite improvement 
of the animals should be a continuous 
practice through chapter owned sires 
and a culling program. No doubt other 
factors are important in the success of 
a livestock cooperative, but every pro- 
gram should include the five above men- 
tioned items. 


Some years ago a chain litter program 
was started in the Montrose chapter. 
Due to teacher turn-over and lack of a 
binding contract the chapter lost all the 
initial investment in their first program. 
Five years ago a chain litter program 
was reactivated with the purchase of 
two registered Duroc gilts. A contract 
on these swine provided that the boy 
must return two registered gilts, either 
from the first litter or following litters 


Improved stock is secured through the 
.A. cooperative. 


to be an essential step in the continued 
progress of our cooperative swine enter- 
prise. Recently another breed was added 
to our program, two Minnesota No. 1 
gilts and one Minnesota No. 1 boar were 
shipped in from South Dakota. It is the 
plan of the livestock committee in the 
Montrose chapter that the program will 
continue until ten gilts from each breed 
will go out to chapter members. Out- 
standing sires will be maintained for 
each breed for use of chapter members 
and where possible by farmers of the 
community. 

In 1948 the livestock program was ex- 
panded to a cooperative sheep program. 
The decision was made by the chapter 
members to try a new breed of sheep 
being developed in Missouri. This new 
breed is known as the Montadale. Two 
chapter delegates to the chapter con- 
vention in Kansas City contacted the 
secretary of the Montadale breed asso- 
ciation in St. Louis, inspected the sheep 
personally, and purchased twelve ewes 
and one ram. Like the swine a definite 
contract is drawn up between chapter 
and recipient. A definite number of ewes 
are allotted to a boy. He in turn re- 
ceives half of the wool crop and half 
of the lamb crop, and wherever possible 
the recipient keeps the ewe lambs. In 
order to keep better breeding stock the 
chapter has followed a program of buy- 
ing five outstanding ewe lambs and a 
ram lamb each year to further develop 
this breeding herd. At the present time 
the Montrose chapter has over three 
thousand dollars worth of livestock in 
this cooperative program. 

The plans are to develop a black face 


members on the same basis. It was found 
that in order to carry the program 
properly the chapter would have to 
maintain good sires for these animals. 
As a result a Duroc boar and Berkshire 
boar were purchased and two different 
boys were designated to care for these 
animals with an agreement with the 
chapter as follows: The boy charges a 
three dollar service fee, fifty cents of 
which is returned to the chapter. At 
present this part of the program seems 


breed of sheep, to maintain the swine 
program as is, with three popular breeds, 
and as soon as possible start a program 
to put registered beef and dairy animals 
out to the boys in the chapter. As has 
been stated this program has been going 
only five years and we have not had 
enough time to be sure of its continued 
success. Indications at the present in- 
dicate that livestock cooperatives will be 
the answer in our particular locality to a 
(Continued on Page 282) 
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Improving our Techniques in Evaluation 


Swine management practices 
Used by participants of the institutional on-farm 


training program for veterans! 


R. J. AGAN, Teacher, State College, Wayne, Nebraska 


Yo lage purpose of 
this study was 
to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the 
farm training pro- 
gram for veterans 
by examining the 
farming practices 
in swine manage- 
ment used by vet- 
erans enrolled in 
farm training pro- 
grams as compared 
with the practices 
used by veterans 
who are farming but who are not re- 
ceiving training under Public Law 377. 
One hundred eighty-eight veterans were 
included in the study. 

The investigation included veterans 
enrolled in the farm training programs 
at Story City, Tipton, Stanhope, Iowa 
Falls, Collins, and Gilbert, all of which 
are located in central or east-central 
Iowa. Veterans not enrolled in farm 
training programs were selected as a 
control group from communities with 
types of farming and educational pro- 
grams similar to the communities from 
which the classes for veterans were 
selected. Members of the control group 
were selected from the southern part of 
Hardin and Cedar counties of Iowa. 
Few, if any, veterans from these areas 
were enrolled in farm training programs 
at that time. 


R. J. Agan 


Method of Procedure 


Two similar procedures were used to 
collect information pertaining to this 
study: 

1. Questionnaires were administered 
to veterans enrolled in the farm training 
program during one part of a regular 
class period. They were asked to com- 
plete the questionnaires under the super- 
vision of the investigator and each vet- 
eran was asked to check the improved 
practice that applied to his farming 
situation and the degree to which the 
practices were being used in his farming 
program. 

Data pertaining to practices followed 
by veterans enrolled in the farm training 
program for less than one year were 
not used because it was believed that 
such veterans had not, as yet, had suf- 
ficient opportunity to incorporate the 
practices learned from their instruction 
into their farming programs. 

2.. The questionnaires were adminis- 
tered to the control group by individual 
interviews. In selection of members of 
the control group care was taken to in- 
terview veterans in type of farming 
areas similar to the areas used for the 
farm training program group. However, 
members of the control group lived in 


1Based on Master’s thesis. Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, 1950. 


areas where the effect of the farm train- 
ing program for veterans had been at 
a minimum. 

The completed questionnaires were 
divided into four groups, depending 
upon whether the veteran had com- 
pleted one or more years of vocational 
agriculture in high school and upon 
whether the veteran was in the farm 
training program, 

In order to allow for the possibility 
that some items might have contributed 
more to the swine management program 
than others, the items were weighted 
from one to three by specialists in the 
field of swine management. The ques- 
tionnaires were then scored by two 
methods, using the weighted values and 
the equal values. 

A coefficient of correlation between 
the weighted and non-weighted scores 
resulted in a correlation of .99999, a 
value not significantly different from 
unity. Since it was evident that there 
was no useful advantage in the weighted 
score, the weighted procedure was elim- 
inated from this study. 

An analysis of variance was used to 
compare the average scores made by 
veterans in each group. Tests of signifi- 
cance were made using chi-square, t-tests 
for the difference between two means, 
and F-tests when dealing with more than 
two means. 
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Findings 

A comparison between the scores of 
veterans who had taken vocational agri- 
culture in high school and those who 
had not taken vocational agriculture in 
high school indicated that no significant 
difference existed between these two 
groups in this study. 

A similar comparison between the vet- 
erans who had been enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture adult classes and 
young farmer classes and those who had 
not, indicated a significant difference in 
favor of the former members of adult 
and young farmer classes. The analysis 
of variance with stratification on adult 
education is shown in Table I. 

A comparison between the scores of 
the veterans in the training group and 
the scores of the veterans in the con- 
trol group indicated a highly significant 
advantage in favor of the farm training 
group. 

Comparisons were made between re- 
sponses to the individual items made by 
veterans enrolled in the farm training 
program and those not in the program 
by computing a t value for the difference 
in the means of the scores. The type of 
table used to compare the responses 
made to the individual items is shown 
in Table II. Eight items of the twenty- 
eight showed a value of significance 
in favor of the farm training group. The 
eight swine management practices which 
showed a significant value were flushing 
sows before breeding, separating gilts 
from the fattening herd before breed- 
ing time, keeping written breeding dates 
for each sow, separating sows from 
breeding herd at least three days before 
farrowing, using a complete set of guard 
rails, castrating boar pigs before ten 
weeks, keeping written weight records 

(Continued on Page 282) 


TasLe I. Analysis of Variance with Stratification on Adult Education. 


Degrees of Unadjusted sum 1Adjusted Mean 
Source of variation Freedom of squares sum of squares square F 
Farm training 
for veterans.............. 1 4640.19 4751.32 4751.32 18.43** 
Adult education... 3 2998.68 3109.81 1036.61 4.02** 
Interaction ............ 3 820.28 709.15 233.05 0:90 
WE aodnnannoe 180 46398.83 257.77 

| eater 187 54857.98 


1Because of existing disproportional subgroups which would yield biased results for all 
sources of variation except the within subgroups, a method of adjustment was used based upon 
the assumption that the weighted sum of squares of the sub class means that are adjusted for 
the border mean effects is an efficient estimate of the mean square due to interaction. Five 
adjustments were required to correct for disproportionality. 


Taste II. Type of Table Used to Compare Responses Made to the Individual Items. 


Flushing Sows Before Breeding 


Degree to which Training Control Both 
practice 1s followed Code group group N 

Se, fe eT 4 32 20 52 27.7 
i)” eee ee 3 23 21 44 23.4 
Frequently ....................-- 2 16 6 22 11.7 
OS pe 1 6 6 12 64 
pS Eee marae 0 17 41 56 30.8 
| RES. 2.500 1.713 


t: Difference in means 3.41** 
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A Special Section of local paper, 
The Mountain Lake Observer, de- 
voted some 6 pages to the 10th an- 
niversary celebration of the estab- 
lishment of the Mountain Lake 
Chapter. Over 75 pictures were in- 
cluded. The program for the event, 
an editorial by the Superintendent 
of Schools and a bit about the 
teacher are included herewith. The 
Community Club sponsored this ap- 
preciation event. It demonstrates the 
first essential for a good public 
relations program: provide an effec- 
tive program for the community. 
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ment practices 
(Continued from Page 281) 
at six months or when marketed, and 
separating the castration, the vaccina- 
tion, and the weaning by at least two 
weeks. The t value for the remaining 
twenty-four items indicated a slight ad- 
vantage for the training group but not 
enough to be significant. In no case did 
the t value show an advantage for the 
control group. 

Although not many significant advan- 
tages were found for the farm training 
group when items were analyzed in- 
dividually, the response to the items 
consistently showed a slight advantage 
for the training group. When these 
slight advantages on each item were 
combined and compared, a significant 
advantage was found in favor of the 
farm training for veterans group. 

Satisfactory evidence has been found 
in this study to indicate that veterans 
enrolled in the farm training programs 
are in the process of incorporating in- 
creasingly more improved practices into 
their swine management programs than 
farmer veterans who are not enrolled 
in the institutional farm training pro- 
gram. * 


Livestock coo ives 

(Continued from Page 280) 
sound cooperative program with our 
F.F:A. chapter. 

Cooperatives are an excellent device 
for teaching since they give all the boys 
in the chapter as well as in the voca- 
tional agriculture classes actual experi- 
ence in purchasing, managing, and breed- 
ing of livestock. The boys make the 
decisions. It has also had an effect in the 
community in selling the agricultural 
program. We have shown that through 
these cooperatives boys cannot only work 
together in financing and managing the 
program, but can be influential forces in 
developing more and better livestock 
in their community. It also shows pos- 
sibilities of being an actual community 
service in providing more and better 
sires for farmers of the community. 

This like many of the other programs 
developed throughout our country is a 
step toward putting classroom instruc- 
tion and group procedure in our voca- 
tional agriculture programs out of the 
classroom, on to the farms; where 
people in the community can see that we 
are working with a very practical pro- 
gram. 
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Mountain Lake F.F.A. 10th Anniversary Birthday Cake. 


Left to right—J. H. Tschetter, Teacher of Agriculture and F.F.A. Adviser; G. R. Cochran, 
State F.F.A. Adviser and Agricultural Education Supervisor; Myron W. Clark, Minnesota 
Commissioner of Agriculture; Don Gustafson, Minnesota F.F.A. President; and Menno 
Fast, Mountain Lake F.F.A. President. 


Tenth Anniversary Celebration 


MOUNTAIN LAKE, MINNESOTA ° 
February 22, 1951 


PROGRAM 
F. F. A. 10th ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 
Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
Thursday, February 22, 1951 . 
At 7:30 P.M. 
OPENING CEREMONIES BY THE F.F.A. OFFICERS: 
Menno Fast, President 
James Lohrenz, Vice President 
Wennis Franz, Secretary 
Peter Franz, Treasurer 
Erwin Heide, Reporter 
J. H. Tschetter, Adviser 

WELCOME —Supt. Grant Johnson, Mountain Lake Public Schools; Mr. W. J. 
Franz, Mountain Lake Community Club. 

GREETINGS—From the State Department of Agricultural Education by Mr. G. R. 
Cochran, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education and Future Farmer 
Adviser. 

THE MINNESOTA F.F.A.—Mr. Don Gustafson, State F.F.A. President. 

THE F.F.A. MALE QUARTETTE—“Hail the F.F.A.” by Allen Niessen, Erwin 
Heide, John Harder, and Clayton Linscheid. 

THE F.F.A. TO ME AS A STUDENT AND NOW A YOUNG FARMER— 
Mr. Albert J. Wiens. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA AND THE F.F.A.—Dr. Milo J. Peterson, 
Head Department of Agriculture Education, University of Minnesota. 

THE F.F.A. AND THE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM FOR THE FARMER— 
Mr. George Franz. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS AND INTRODUCTION OF THE SPEAKER—Mr. 
J. H. Tschetter, Mountain Lake High School Instructor of Vocational Agri- 
culture and Future Farmer Chapter Adviser. 

ADDRESS, “Leadership In Agriculture’—Mr. Myron W. Clark, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, State of Minnesota. 

CLOSING CEREMONIES—F.F.A. Officers. 

FREE LUNCH—Served by the Mountain Lake Community Club. 


J. H. Tschetter—Teacher 


J. H. Tschetter, Mountain Lake High School F.F.A. advisor and vocational 
agriculture instructor, has just completed his studies for his advance degree of 
Master of Science, which was conferred on him Thursday evening, December 21, 
@ 1950, at the regular University of Minnesota fall quarter commencement. 
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Mr. Tschetter received his advance degree with a major in agriculture educa- 
tion and minors in crops, soils, animal husbandry and dairying. His final study and 
paper was a survey entitled, “A Balanced Program of Agriculture For The 
Mountain Lake Community.” 

He graduated from South Dakota State College with a Bachelor of Science 
degree in Agriculture Education. After spending six months with the U.S.D.A. he 
taught agriculture, farm shop and music at Chester, South Dakota, for three years. 
In 1937 he moved to Belgrade, Minnesota where he started a new department of 
vocational agriculture. On July 1, 1941 a new department of vocational agriculture 
and F.F.A. was started by him at Mountain Lake Public schools, which position 
he has held to this date. 

Mr. Tschetter has been successful not only with his chapter activities, judging 
teams but has also been active in conducting yearly young farmers and adults 
agricultural classes and doing community service work. 


In addition to his teaching duties he is a member of the Bethel Mennonite 
church, where he directs the mixed choir. He is a director of the Cottonwood Co. 
Fair Ass’n., past president and presently a director of the Minnesota Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers Ass’n and secretary of the Minnesota Jersey Cattle Club. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 
(by Grant Johnson) 


Nothing gives an administrator greater pleasure than to see the immediate 
results of planned programs in his school. Too often, the realization of goals in 
teaching occurs many years after the student has graduatéd from the school 
system. Thus, administrators and teachers often become discouraged because they 
do not see the immediate results of their administrative and teaching efforts. That 
is why an organization like the F.F.A. is such a good tonic for all schools and all 
teachers regardless if they head up the F.F.A. program. ITS PROGRAM IS 
STEPPED UP TO BRING IMMEDIATE AND LASTING RESULTS. 

Very few other subject fields or co-curricular activities in school can say it 
tops or is equivalent to the F.F.A. in the development of leadership, civic and 
community improvement, individual advancement, keen awareness of earnings and 
savings, constant self-improvement and enriched “functional” goals. It would have 
to be said with reservation and oftentimes with the aid of poor measuring devices. 
F.F.A. program, on the other hand, can stand the most rigid scientific, objective, or 
inductive analysis. It is not a sterilized artificial, or meaningless program—but 
rather an active, aggressive, and purposeful one. The children grow, prosper, and 
live in their daily association with the rich principles of the F.F.A. program. 

The local F.F.A., under the direction of Mr. J. H. Tschetter, has grown and 
prospered in the past ten years. Numerous local, state, and national awards, honors 
and commendations have been received. It is only fitting, therefore, that on the 
tenth anniversary of this fine organization in the Mountain Lake Public Schools 
that it be fully recognized and given full credit for all its accomplishments. ® 
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Official relationships 
(Continued from Page 276) 
of advisory groups, perhaps headed 
by a council advisory to the board, 
which is supplemented by commit- 
tees for the various attendance 
units and the principal divisions of 
each school when those responsible 
are ready for them. 


Little in 
(Continued from Page 279) 

show. Our members get a real satisfac- 
tion out of sponsoring it from the edu- 
cational benefits gained to say nothing of 
the good advertising they get. We make 
a little money from our admission 
charge of 35 cents per person. What is 
the reaction of the people? The attend- 
ance tells the story. At first we only 


had about 300 people attend, then it 
grew to 400 and last year we had an at- 
tendance of over 500. We are now con- 
fronted with the problem of getting a 
bigger building as we feel we will not be 
able to handle the crowd another year. 
The reaction from the other school 
groups is very good. They look forward 
to this event each year. We do have a 
very good time—everyone learns more 
about good livestock. Our members’ 
sales for registered livestock has great- 
ly increased and, last but not least, the 
organizing and planning of a project of 
this size is very good training in itself. 
We realize this show is far from per- 
fect. However, we improve it a little 
each year and we have our committee 
working now for next year’s sliow to 
make the November exhibition the best 
yet. ® 


Active critics are usually lazy builders. 


Gains From Clear, Official Relationships 

All of this reads like a great deal 

of trouble, yet the practice of getting 
an official statement of policy is designed 
to prevent, rather than to cause trouble. 
With a clear policy, known to all con- 
cerned, we can avoid: 

1. Independent, self-perpetuating, 
which may even become rivals to a 
board of education; 

2. Having many lay groups of various 
designs, some good and some bad, 
cluttered about a school system; 

3. Lack of articulation among a 
school’s advisory groups; 

Agricultural advisory councils are 

very safe and useful devices when they 
are properly organized. They are likely 
to be dangerous or useless if they are 
not properly and officially related to 
general school policy. No teacher of 
agriculture should take the chance of 
organizing an advisory group that is not 
fully understood and approved by school 
officials. a 
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Multiple teacher de 
(Continued from Page 275) 

away from the school or in the evening, 
because of the limited physical facilities 
at the school, townspeople unjustly 
criticized the teacher for not going to 
work at 9 in the morning like the other 
teachers and for being out in the com- 
munity during school hours. This con- 
dition could have been avoided or 
remedied with the proper use of an 
advisory group or a good public rela- 
tions program. A shift was made, per- 
haps for this or other reasons, when 
teacher personnel changed, with each 
teacher responsible for a part of the 
all-day program and joint responsibility 
for the F.F.A. Each teacher has charge 
of adult programs in a specific geo- 
graphic section of. the school district and 
one teacher has sole responsibility for 
the young farmers program which is 
organized to serve the entire district. 
Such a division of responsibility has 
several desirable characteristics: namely, 
each teacher has daily contact with the 
high school classes; each teacher has 
daily contact with other faculty mem- 
bers; each teacher works with the 
F.F.A. members and their program of 
work; each teacher has contact and 
associates with the farmers of the com- 
munity; the teacher in charge of the 
program for young farmers makes his 
initial contact with future potential 
members while they are in high school. 
The biggest disadvantage of such a 
division of responsibility is that the 
teacher may put in long heurs when he 
answers the school bell to teach his all- 
day classes early in the morning and 
then continue with evening classes until 
late in the night. There will also be a dis- 
advantage in spreading a man too thin 
or failing to take full advantage of 
special abilities in F.F.A. or adult work. 


Scheduling Classes 

If two classrooms are not available, 
a suitable office or conference room is 
a necessity. But the best of conference 
facilities are useless if provision is not 
made for conference periods with stu- 
dents. Where only one classroom is 
available it has been the policy to 
schedule one teacher’s classes in the 
morning giving him afternoons free for 
student conferences and home visitations. 
The other teacher schedules his con- 
ferences and visits in the morning and 
uses the classroom during the after- 
noon. Such arrangement requires cooper- 
ation with the scheduling authorities in 
the school to insure freedom of students 
for conferences when the instructors 
are available. From reports, vocational 
agriculture teachers are cooperating in 
the normal school “chores” of super- 
vising halls, home rooms, taking tickets 
at athletic events or assisting with other 
school functions. As the contributions 
of the vo-ag program to the school and 
community becomes better understood, 
the teacher is being freed from many of 
those activities which handicap the oper- 
ation of a program of agricultural edu- 
cation. 


The Future 
Teachers cannot expect expansion of 
their department staff merely by telling 
(Continued on Page 285) 
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Leaving or staying? 


(Continued from Page 274) 


graduation shown in Table I were 
significant at 5 per cent level and were 
just short of significant at the time of 
beginning teaching of vocational agri- 
culture. 


TABLE I. 
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difference was significant during the 
second three-year period. 

Teachers were asked to respond to 
questions in the questionnaire indicating 
their reasons for leaving their first 
position as a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture. A comparison of the two groups 
is shown in Table II. 


Summary of Mean Ages of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture at 


Selected Points in Their Progress Toward Teaching of Vocational Agriculture. 


Selected points in 


Teachers who left 


Teachers who remained 


pre-service career 


Age at high school graduation 
Age at matriculation, M. S. C........ 
Age at graduation from M. S. C 
Age at beginning teaching 


Records and activities of teachers after 
beginning the teaching of vocational 
agriculture. 

Teachers who remain belonged to the 
professional teachers’ organizations in 
greater proportion than those who left. 
These included 82.6 per cent of those 
who remained as compared with 74.3 
per cent of those who left who were 
members of the Michigan Education 
Association. Belonging to the Michigan 
Association of Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture were 92 per cent of those 
who remained and 72.2 per cent of those 
who left. These differences did not prove 
to be significant at the 5 per cent level. 
However, they point a direction which 
should be recognized. It should also be 
understood that in Michigan teachers 
who belong to the Michigan Association 
of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
also belong to the Michigan Vocational 
Association and to the American Voca- 
tional Association. 

A significantly greater percentage of 
teachers who remain have earned ad- 
vanced credits in both professional edu- 
cation courses and in courses in technical 
agriculture at Michigan State College 
since graduation. 

In schools with enrollments in voca- 
tional agriculture below thirty pupils, 
the percentage of teacher-years spent by 
teachers who left was significantly 
greater than for teachers who remained. 
In schools with enrollments in vocational 
agriculture of fifty or more pupils the 
percentage of teacher-years spent by 
teachers who remained was significantly 
greater than for teachers who left. Also, 
a significantly higher percentage of the 
teachers who left as compared with those 
who remained spent their teaching years 
in programs with less than three voca- 
tional agriculture classes. 

Of those who had never taught young- 
farmer classes, the percentage of teach- 
ers who left was greater than of those 
who remained. Likewise, a greater per- 
centage of teachers who left had never 
taught adult-farmer classes. 

A comparison of the per cent of the 
two groups of teachers who had suc- 
cessful State-Farmer candidates by 
three-year periods was made. A larger 
percentage of teachers who remained 
had successful State-Farmer candidates 
in each of the three-year periods. The 


Mean age Mean age 
Bis 18.0 17.9 
wee 20.5 22.0 
aes 24.4 26.9 

25.4 27.3 
TABLE II. 


Their First Department. 


1, Pupils made good use of their time. 

2. Pupils were interested in classroom 

work. 

3. Pupils were interested in Super- 

vised Farming Programs. 

4. Pupils were interested in F.F.A. 

work. 

5. The department ranked well in the 

school. 

6. The department ranked well with 

teachers. 

7. The department ranked well with 

administrators. 

They were asked to rank their de- 
partment “good,” “medium,” or “poor” 
for each of the items. A significantly 
higher percentage of the rankings were 
“good” for the programs of the teach- 
ers who remained. 

Teachers were asked to respond to a 


Reasons Given By Teachers of Vocational Agriculture for Leaving 


Reason for leaving 


Teachers 
Teachers who left who remained 


Number Per cent 


Number Per cent 


Administration ................-.----. 9 12.5 2 7.4 
Salary aaah 14 19.5 7 25.9 
Interest in business or industry................-.-.---- 3 4.2 0 

Graduate work 3 4.2 0 

Military service 9 12.5 1 3.7 
Location in the state 7 9.7 5 18.5 
Farm 7 9.7 0 
Opportunity to advance, position, etc............. 7 9.7 4 14.8 
Government service, Farm security, 

Soil Conservation, Extension, etc............. 8 11.1 0 
Miscellaneous 5 69 1 3.7 
Se Sh SURES BORNE cncisicciccginie scien 0 7 26.0 

Totals 72 100.0 27 100.0 


None of the differences of percentage is significant 


It will be noted that a larger pe~cent- 
age of those who were no longer in the 
profession, left their first nosition be- 
cause of administration, military service 
and to enter various branches of govern- 
ment service, such as Soil Conservation 
Service or Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion. 

Teachers were also asked to indicate 
their own opinion of their program in 
local schools under the following head- 
ings: 


number of items indicating those which 
were “major,” “minor,” or “had no 
bearing” on their decisions to remain in 
or to leave the teaching of vocational 
agriculture. Table III lists the items 
which were significantly different for the 
two groups of teachers. 

A significantly greater proportion of 
the teachers who remained in teaching 
were members of service clubs such as 
Exchange, Kiwanis, Lions or Rotary. 

Interest in another business or profes- 


Taste III. Major Items Which Had A Significant Difference of Percentage Asso- 


ciated with Decisions of Teachers 
Vocational Agriculture. 


to Remain in or to Leave Teaching of 


Teachers who left 
Per cent listing 
item as major factor 


Teachers who remained 
Per cent listing 
item as major factor 


Interest in teaching 
Salary 
Project supervision 
Security 
Summer work 
Accomplishment of 
Social prestige 
Cooperation of pupils 
Teachers meetings 
Family preference 
Twelve month job 
Outdoor work 


| Se RE 


11.8 88.9 
50.0 77.8 
1.3 55.6 
36.8 81.5 
1.3 66.7 
4.0 66.7 
13 37.0 
4.0 63.0 
13 11.1 
6.7 28.6 
4.0 85.2 
13.2 85.2 


Difference of percentage is significant in each case 
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sion while teaching was significantly 
more common among those who re- 
mained in teaching. Of those who re- 
mained, 92.6 per cent indicated that they 
had such interests as compared with 
35.1 per cent of those who left. The 
kinds of interests ranged from owning 
and operating a farm to “working in 
a hamburger stand on Saturday nights.” 

The first position entered by those 
who left teaching of vocational agricul- 
ture indicates that 24.4 per cent joined 
one of the services of the U.S.D.A.; 21.8 
per cent entered college work, either in 
extension, 4-H Club work, teaching or 
graduate work; 20.5 per cent entered 
farming; 14.1 per cent entered business 
or industry; 15.4 per cent entered mil- 
itary service; 1.2 per cent entered other 
public school work; and 2.6 per cent 
entered miscellaneous occupations. 

A study of the growth of teachers was 
made in which curves showing changes 
which occurred in the group of teachers 
as a whole were presented for a number 
of items. The growth of an individual 
teacher can be compared with the growth 
of the group with which he is associated 
for the purpose of discovering how well 
the individual conforms to the pattern 
of the group. 


Implications of the Study 

The present study was confined to 
Michigan teachers who began teaching 
vocational agriculture in the five-year 
period July 1, 1936 to June 30, 1941. Ap- 
plication of the findings to teachers in 
other geographic areas or at other 
periods of time must be made with 
caution. 

Much further work needs to be done 
in the area of selection of candidates 
for qualifying experiences in agricultural 
education. The study indicates that there 
seems to be a tendency for more of the 
candidates who remain to present high 
school units in social science for admis- 
sion to college, to enroll first in other 
teacher-training institutions and to be 
somewhat older at the time they enroll 
at Michigan State College. They receive 
somewhat higher marks in student teach- 
ing and in other professional courses. 
They belong to college fraternities in 
smaller proportion and are equally active 
in college clubs as compared with those 
who later leave the profession. These, if 
significant, should be further verified. 

Throughout this study the author was 
conscious of the need for a study of the 
relative success of the two groups of 
teachers. However, no attempt was made 
in the present study to determine 
evidences of success of these teachers 
in relation to their decisions to remain 
in or to leave the profession. 

The fact that teachers who remained 
in the profession were in schools with 
larger enrollments, had more vocational 
classes, and had taught more young- 
farmer and adult-farmer classes in- 
dicates the need for administrators to 
provide facilities for these conditions so 
that good teachers will be encouraged to 
remain in the profession. 


Wisdom is knowing what to do next; 
skill is knowing how to do it; and 
virtue is doing it. Be virtuous! 


Use of time for class 
instruction 


(Continued from Page 273) 


is given to farm mechanics. The Vo-Ag 
Record Book work receives nine to ten 
per cent of the class time. An average 
of eight per cent of the time is given 
to F.F.A. activities. Quite a number of 
hours are lost because the class was 
not in session. 

This all sums up to the fact that we 
have several groups of activities de- 
serving of much time yet there is not 
enough time to accomplish the desired 
objectives. We would like more time 
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for F.F.A., farm mechanics and teaching 
agricultural jobs. But instead of having 
more time in class the class periods are 
becoming shorter with the passing of 
the years. 

This indicates that the work with all- 
day students will need to be well 
chosen problems which are of vital con- 
cern to the pupils in high school. Since 
all that seems desirable is not taught in 
high school the balance would be pro- 
vided in young farmer classes after 
graduation where the young men would 
feel the need much more and be more 
vitally concerned about the problems 
facing them. a 


Tas_e III. Percentage of Time and Hours Used for Class Activities in 39 Vo-Ag I, 
33 Vo-Ag II, and 30 Vo-Ag III-IV Classes in 34 Single Teacher Vo-Ag De- 


partments, West Virginia, 1947-48. 


Percentage 
Vocational Agriculture 
IT 


Activities 


Median Hours 
Vocational Agriculture 
III-IV I II Il-Iv 


First Semester— 


Agricultural class jobs........ 52.5 
Record book......................... 11.6 
Farm Mechanics ................-- 13.8 
F.F.A. 8.2 
Miscellaneous ..................--...- 5.7 
No class in session............---- 8.2 
Second Semester— 
Agricultural class jobs....... 53.4 
Record book 6.6 
Farm Mechanics.................-. 18.4 
F.F.A. 9.0 
Miscellancous — .... 3.5 
No class in session............... 9.1 
Total for School Year— 
Agricultural class jobs......... 52.9 
Record book... 
Farm Mechanics. 
F.F.A. 
Miscellaneous .................-.----- : 
No class in session.............--- 8.6 


47.9 49.3 71 60 58 
12.5 12.9 15 14 14 
19.3 20.3 18 22 24 
6.1 7.7 9 4 7 
6.2 6.6 5 6 6 
8.1 8.6 10 9 ‘9 
44.8 41.0 72 50 47 
7.1 7.3 8 9 7 
24.7 27.2 24 29 32 
8.1 9.2 10 8 10 
5.9 oF 3 5 4 
9.5 9.5 11 11 11 
46.2 42.5 134 107 97 
9.8 10.1 23 26 22 
21.9 23.8 50 43 54 
7.1 8.3 24 11 17 
6.0 6.1 9 10 11 
8.8 9.0 22 21 21 


Multiple teacher departments 
(Continued from Page 283) 


people what they could do if they had 
additional help. The best salesman can 
be the teacher himself in a one-man de- 
partment. He should develop a complete 
program of activities which would un- 
doubtedly tax his energy for the first 
year or two. Then, as the demand for 
the program develops and people realize 
the values of the offerings, the teacher 
is in position to request assistance to 
carry on the expanded program. Pro- 
gressive citizens have demonstrated a 
willingness to pay for educational 
services by a department of vocational 
agriculture if they can see the benefits 
of their investment. They are con- 
servative to the point that they are not 
willing to finance a program built on 
promises or one which they do not 
clearly understand. 

The additional teacher in a department 
generally enables organization of activi- 
ties and increased activity in these 
areas: 

1. Closer supervision of laboratory 
work such as milk testing, soil 
testing, seed treatment and egg 
candling. 


2. More personal conferences and 
guidance for students. 

3. More individualized instruction in 
farming program planning, record 
keeping and evaluation. 

4. More attention to preparation of 
judging teams, public speakers and 
parliamentary procedure teams. 

5. Closer supervision of the F.F.A. 
activities and an expanded pro- 
gram of work. 

6. Better instruction for all groups 
because of additional time avail- 
able to plan lessons, arrange field 
trips, demonstrations and tours. 

7. Better supervision of the farming 
programs in the increased number 
of farm visits possible. 

8. Expansion of the young farmer and 
adult farmer programs. 

9. Expansion of community services 
rendered by the department. 

10. Departmental representation at 
F-F.A., professional and community 
activities without additional ex- 
pense for substitute teachers. © 


What you think of folks in the old 
home town is just about their opinion 
of you, —Coleman Cox 
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The fundamentals of 
educational method 


(Continued from Page 272) 
sponses, and to the appropriate intel- 
lectual and physical responses. 

Second: Of course, I should recognize 
that this is all “old stuff’ to you and 
that I am simply adding to the coals I 
have already brought to Newcastle by 
reminding you of the tremendous power 
of emotion in human behavior. This is 
one of the chief lessons taught by the 
history of man, and modern psychology 
joins in emphasizing the powerful role 
of emotion in our individual and col- 
lective lives. Herbert Spencer’s state- 
ment “that our emotions are our master 
and our intellect the servant” is only too 
true, as is also the one which follows 
by the same writer, i.e., “We have been 
educating the servant and neglecting the 
master.” It would appear that we teach- 
ers have been so deeply impressed with 
the potentialities of the scientific method 
operating through disciplined intellects 
that we have tended to disregard the 
emotional development of our students. 

The plain fact is that we have by 
this disregard delegated to the motion 
picture, the pulp magazine, the comic 
strip, and the radio thrillers the tremen- 
dously important task of educating the 
emotions of our children, and they have 
done a magnificently effective, if-not a 
good job, of it. Perhaps we should stoop 
from our ivory towers to examine the 
techniques these other agencies employ 
with so much success and try to adapt 
them to our materials and objectives. 
There is good reason to believe that the 
most important task facing educators 
today is the proper education of the 
emotions. 

Third: The influence of thought upon 
human behavior is also well demon- 
strated by human experience and makes 
the development of the thinking capacity 
of our students and the inculcation of 
the habit of thinking major responsibili- 
ties of teachers. 

But this is no simple task. Exhorting 
our students to think and reproving them 
when they fail to think are not enough. 
One too often hears in school such 
assignments as “Read the next chapter 
and think hard about it.” The brightest 
students may by chance discover and de- 
fine worthwhile problems and questions, 
and to the extent they do so, for them 
the assignment may have some value; 
but the majority need assistance in dis- 
covering and defining problems. Ob- 
viously, to insure that the majority of 
our students think deeply and soundly, 
we must confront them with challenging 
problematic situations such as are en- 
countered every day by real people in a 
real world. These problematic situations 
must also be of appropriate difficulty and 
scope. Furthermore, they must not be 
isolated situations having no relation- 
ship to one another, but instead be 
closely integrated_in such a fashion that 
each grows logically out of those pre- 
ceding as real life situations do. 

Fourth: The desirability of carrying 
out into intelligent action the decisions, 
plans, and techniques arrived at by in- 
tellectual processes has always been one 
of the major tenets of the philosophy 
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of vocational education, and it is prob- 
ably just as applicable to other types of 
school work. And perhaps the main 
educational benefit to be derived from 
this activity is not the development of 
manipulative ability, but rather the in- 
creased understanding and _ seasoned 
judgment which will result from the 
opportunity to test the quality of the 
decisions, plans, and techniques pre- 
viously arrived at through thought, by 
observing their application to practical 
life situations. It is imperative, there- 
fore, in our teaching that we do not de- 
prive our students of the opportunity 
and necessity of making their own 
decisions and plans of action. In fact, 
of the two essential steps in the per- 
formance of any activity having edu- 
cational value, i.e, (1) the antecedent 
activity involved in making the neces- 
sary decisions and plans, and (2) the 
subsequent physical carrying out of the 
plans, the first is of much greater edu- 
cational significance. Yet, in our teach- 
ing, we too often deprive our students 
of the opportunity to perform fully the 
first step because it is quicker and 
easier for us to do it for them. 


Summary 

To summarize, we can regard our 
instruction as effective when it produces 
in the learner those changes in his be- 
havior which we desire to make and 
when those changes are relatively per- 
manent. All the elements or factors 
which naturally enter into human be- 
havior must, therefore, be well under- 
stood by the teacher and skillfully im- 
plemented in his instructional methods. 
These elements are multitudinous and 
interrelated in extremely complex pat- 
terns. While the essential unitary charac- 
ter of the human organism must ever 
be recognized, for purposes of analysis 
and use the various factors may be 
considered as falling into three main 
categories: (1) the affective or emo- 
tional, (2) the mental or cerebral, and 
(3) the physical or organic. 

This implies that the teacher must so 
set the stage on which he and his pupils 
are the chief actors, that the proper 
emotions and feelings will be strongly 
aroused, their thinking processes stimu- 
lated and guided, and adequate oppor- 
tunities given for the practical expres- 
sion of their emotions and the intel- 
ligent application of their decisions and 
plans, preferably in constructive activi- 
ties which are recognized by them to be 
eminently worthwhile. 

It is admitted that the standard or 
goal suggested, that of making per- 
manent changes in behavior of the 
learner, is exacting and difficult of 
achievement and that, measured by it, 
many of our current educational prac- 
tices are seen to be quite inappropriate 
and ineffectual. But it is not an im- 
possible standard for we do know of 
persons whose behavior has been radical- 
ly and permanently changed by certain 
soul-stirring and challenging experiences. 
Our task is to make our teaching soul- 
stirring and challenging. I admit that 
to do this perfectly is extremely dif- 
ficult and demands more ability than 
most of us possess, but any other stand- 


JOHN A. LINKE 
1871 - 1951 


OHN A. Linke, 80, retired, for more 
than 50 years a teacher in rural 
schools, a superintendent of schools, and 
a leader in vocational education in agri- 
culture, died March 12, 1951, at Tucson, 
Arizona, 

Mr. Linke was born on a farm in 
Bartholomew County near Clifford, 
Indiana, March 6, 1871. He graduated 
from the grade schools of the county 
and for six years was a teacher there. 
In 1897, he graduated with the A.B. de- 
gree from Hope Normal School, Hope, 
Indiana, where he served as instructor 
in 1898. He secured the A.M. degree 
from Indiana University in 1903 and 
the B.S. degree in agriculture from 
Purdue University in 1915. 

Mr. Linke served six years as a 
teacher in the county schools, 1889-95; 
for 14 years (1899-1913), as superin- 
tendent of schools, first at Hope, then 
at North Salem, Brownstown and Sey- 
mour, all in Indiana; and following 
graduation from Purdue University, 
served for two years with the Agricul- 
tural Extension Department of Purdue 
University. 

Having had a rich experience in rural 
and agricultural education, Mr. Linke 
was appointed to the staff of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education on 
September 27, 1917, to serve as a Special 
Agent for Agricultural Education, being 
assigned to promote and develop the 
program in Vocational Agriculture in 
the Central States 

In March, 1930, the workers in Agri- 
cultural Education of the Central Region 
presented Mr. Linke with a life member- 
ship in the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. The tribute paid at that time by 
workers of the region is characteristic 
of the high regard in which he was 
held by all. The citation made at the 
time of the presentation follows: “He 
has been a kindly, sympathetic leader, 
optimistic and unselfish, liberal and 
tactful, a man with whom men could 
deal.” 

Mr. Linke became Chief of the Agri- 
cultural Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, on December 16, 1934, in 
which capacity he became responsible 
for the further development of the pro- 
gram for Vocational Agriculture na- 
tionally and served as advisor to the 
Future Farmers of America. 

Mr. Linke is survived by his wife, 
Hattie, and one son, Robert Linke. & 


ard is inadequate and unworthy of our 
high calling. Teaching effectively never 
was an easy thing to do and never will 
be. The proper education of their youth 
is at the same time the most important 
and most diffcult task that devolves upon 
human beings. 

So let us not be led astray by highly 
publicized educational panaceas which 
claim to be all-sufficient and fool-proof. 
Let us rather get well in mind those 
few really fundamental principles and 
conditions which are basic in human 


learning, and then devise learning situa- 
tions which will implement most effec- 
tively their operation, * 
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July 1950 - 


VALUATION 
. Year 1950 


Teaching Forestry—F. E. Kirkley, Clemson icultural College....August 
Evaluating the Farming Program in Beef Cattle—Conrad 


White, Supervisor, Michigan . Septemb 
Try a Patch and Judge for Yourself—Richard L. Balser, 

Pennsytvenie State College . October 
Determining Approved Practices—Ben Bristol, Oklahoma 

A. & M. C ies . October 
Students Can Share—H. M. Hamlin, University of Illinois........ November 

Year 1951 
Evaluation and Improvement of Student Teaching—Bonard 
Jilson, University of Tens . - January 
Advisory Council Aids in Evaluation—George Sprau, 

Teacher, Illinois , , 3 ae Mach 
What Is of Value?—H. M. Hamlin, University of Illinois... April 
Effectiveness of 1.0.F. Training—Christopher C. Chunn, ‘ 

Ohio State meee . April 
Get Help from Your Advisory Committee—John LaJeunesse, : 

Teacher, California April 
Measuring Results of Teaching Farm Veterans—Robert 4 

Thomas, Teacher, Indiana . April 
Ohio Evaluation of 1.O0.F. Training—L. B. Fidler, Super- ‘ 

visor, Ohio - April 
Evaluation of Farmer Classes—M. S. Murray, Teacher, : 

Wisconsin . April 
Did We Do What We Set Out to Do?—D. A. Storms, : 

Teacher, Florida April 
Swine Management Practices—R. J. Agan, Teacher, Nebraska............ June 

FARMER CLASSES 
Year 1950 
A High Level Young Farmer Program—lL. Bunnell, 

Teacher, Utah - . July 
Progress on National Study of Farm Veterans’ Education— 

H. M. Hamlin, University of Lllinois_..... July 
Agriculture Ranks High in Adult Education Programs— 

Toner Kempfer, U. S. Office of Education July 


Making a State Young Farmer Convention Click—Caine | 
Christensen, Secretary Utah State Young Farmers Association........ July 
New Type of Conference—John D. Lawson, Supervisor, 


California cone July 
Group Discussion—A Method of Training Adults—Burton 
W. Kreitlow, University of Wisconsin July 
A Year Round Food Supply Is One of the Needs of Farm 
Families-—W. F. Hickson, State A. & M. College, South 
Carolina .. . ,- August 
Establishing Young Men in Farming—E. A. Lightfoot, Su- 
rvisor, Michigan ... August 
Effective Use of Audio-Visual Materials Can Improve Farm 
Veterans’ Instruction—Chester B. Daumitz, Teacher, 
Wisconsin September 
Characteristics of Good Teaching of Young Farmer Classes— 
Don M. Orr, Oklahoma A. M. College. September 
Methods with Adult Farmers—C. D. Richardson, Teacher, 
Alabama eptember 
Educational Needs of Young Farmers—Kenneth K. Heide- 
man, Michigan State College October 
Year 1951 


Study Veterans Training—W. H. Martin anuary 
What Do Farm Leaders Think? anuary 
When Is a Farmer Successfully Established in Farming ?— 


No Limits on Adult Education in Agriculture—W. H. Martin... } anuary 


Mark Nichols, State Director, Salt Lake City, Utah... January 
Determining What to Teach Adult and Young Farmer 
Classes—William K. Gamble, Iowa State January 
Values of Adult Farmer Classes—Paul C. Dunkelberger, 
Teacher, Pennsylvania January 
Twenty-One Years of Adult Education—Louis Taylor, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee January 
Securing and Maintaining Farmer Interest—T. J. Horne, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute January 
Assisting Farmers in Becoming and Staying Established— 
on E. Watkins, Teacher aryland January 
Extra-Curricular Activities for Veterans—Guy A. Stockdale, 
Teacher, lowa anuary 
Through a Knothole—Arthur Floyd, Tuskegee Institute_...........January 
Serving Boys—E. B. Knight, Tennessee Tech anuary 


Third Annual Tour by Utah Young Farmers—Fred Cor- 

naby, Supervisor, Utah jeer 
Adults in Contests anuary 
Class Meets at Experiment Station—M. S. Murray, Teacher, 


Wisconsin January 
A Lesson in Adult Education from Experience—Harold Sil- 

vernail, Teacher, Washington January 
Young Farmers Programs—Fred Sanders, President Missis- 

sippi Y. F. A February 
Educational Programs for Young Farmers—R. E. Naugher, 

. S. Office February 
Establishing Veterans in Farming—U. K. Franken, Teacher, 

Virginia March 
Farmer Organization—William C. Ulmer, Teacher, Louisiana........ March 
Effectiveness of 1.0.F. Training—Christopher C. Chunn, 

Graduate Student, Ohio State Universit April 
Measuring Results of Teaching Farm Veterans—Robert : 

Thomas, Teacher, Indiana April 
West Virginia Veterans Making Progress Toward Establish- 

ment in Farming—John B. Swecker, District Supervisor, 

West Virginia Aprii 
Local Progress Report on 61 Veterans—R. O. Harris, - 

Teacher, Virginia April 
Outcomes of the Veterans’ Program—Watson Fowle, Super- i 

visor, Michigan — April 
Veterans Can Help—Raeburn Rehn, Teacher, Illinois. June 
Symbols and Ceremonies for Young Farmer Groups?—Wil- 

liam Montgomery, Student, Ohio State University.._...................June 


June 1951 


Young Farmers Leadership Conference—Mark . Nichols, 
State Director, Utah , 


Supervisor, Washington 


June 
The Veteran Farm Trainee in Washington—M. C. Knox, . 
June 
FARM MECHANICS 
Year 1950 
Tractor Schools for Ohio Teachers—W. H. Wolf, Ohio jul 
y 


State Universit 


Housekeeping in the Farm Shop—David Hartzog, State Col- 
lege of Washington 


It’s Farm Mechanics in Alabama-—D. N. Bottoms, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute 


Important Now—W. H. Martin 


visor, Indiana 


Massachusetts 


State College 


ansas State College 


Michigan 


University 


vania State College 


Programs—R. H 


Teacher, California 


Utah 


struction, North Carolina 


Arkansas Polytechnic College 


November 
Teach Skill and Safety—Paul Walker, Teacher, Lllinois............ December 
Year 1951 
February 
Team Work in Farm Shop—W. H. Martin February 
Conducting a Welding Work Shop—W. W. Schrock, Super- 
February 
Welding—Harold J. Haynes, Teacher, Vermont February 
Lumbering Finds Its Place—Robert H. Owers, Teacher, 
February 
Teachers Keep Up on Farm Mechanization—-Alvin W. Dono- 
hoo, University of Minnesota; Harold L. Kugler, Kansas 
1 February 
Farm Equipment Camp _ Scholarship Contest—Richard 
Chauncey, Teacher, New York February 
Training Teachers in Farm Mechanics—Harold L. Kugler, 
k t February 
Using Special Teachers—Walter P. Schroeder, Teacher, 
c : February 
Helping Teachers Meet Needs in Teaching Farm Mechanics 
—George W. Wiegers, Jr., University of Tennessee... February 
Custom Work—Harold E. Silvernail, Teacher, Washington... February 
Instruction in Farm Mechanics—P. S. Barton and P. A. 
Gilman, University of New Hampshire March 
What Are They Teaching in Farm Mechanics?—Orville 
Young, Illinois State Normal University March 
Test Your Metal with the Spark Test—E. W. Foss, Cornell po 
ri 
Farm Forges and Welders Surveyed May 
FARMING PROGRAMS 
ve Year 1950 
Writing to Boys and Parents—C. S. Anderson, Pennsyl- Jul 
uly 
Improved Farm Practices—W. H. Martin August 
A Timely Aid to Planning with Students for Their Farming 
Pederson, Supervisor, California................... August 
aes a Supervised Farming Program-—Harold Stoker, 
October 
Placement—James N. Freeman, Lincoln University-................ October 
Service Continued—C. C. Beam, Teacher, Virginia October 
Poultry and Turkey Projects—Elden Westenskow, Teacher, 
November 
Three-Way Conferences—A. G. Bullard, Dept. of Public In- 
; November 
Farming Programs of Former Pupils—Melvern Watson, - “e 
4 . Year 1951 
Developing Individual Plans for Farming—E. R. Hoskins, 
February 


Cornell University 


Veterans Lean Program—Arthur Pratt, Teacher, Vermont....February 


Establishment and Organization of the Visalia School Farm 


—Bruce F. Jensen, Teacher, California March 
Financing Supervised Farming Programs—Charles M. Mc- 

Clelland, Teacher, Pennsylvania March 
After Entitlement, What?—H. C. Fetterolf, Agricultural 

Education, Pennsylvania March 
Improving Instruction Through Supervised Farming—R. W. 

eamer, University of Tennessee March 
Plan for On-Farming Teaching This Summer—Arthur 
Mellor, Teacher, California. April 
FUTURE FARMERS 
epee Year 1950 
Activities for an F.F.A. Program Suggested as an Aid to * 

Improved Design for 1950—D. W. Parsons, University 

of West Virginia uly 
Cooperation—W. A. Hall, Teacher, Washington ed 
Working with the F.F.A. Executive Committee—Parker A. 

Woodhul, Teacher, New Mexico. uly 
Music as an F.F.A. Activity—T. C. Story, Teacher, Tennessee............ uly 
A Father Shares—George Aldrich, Fairgrove, Michigan... uly 
improve Farm Family Living—William FE. Martin, Teacher, 

siana ul 
Conservation, an F.F.A. Chapter’s Objective—Mark E. oy 

Schakel, Teacher, Iowa August 
Training Program for F.F.A. Officers—Ralph E. Bender, 

Ohio State University August 
Future Farmer Safety Campaign Halves Corn Picker Acci- 

dents in Ohio—Ralph J. Woodin, Ohio State University-............ August 
Missouri N.F.A. Program Active August 
Effective Methods in Teaching Parliamentary Procedure— 

3 Sumner, Teacher, Oklahoma ... .. September 
The New York F.F.A. Camping Program—Harold L,. 

Noakes, Director, Oswegatchie Camp. October 

Developing an F.F.A. Scrap Book—B. R. Mills, Teacher, 
lorida October 
F.F.A. Farm Day for “City Kids’—L. L. Turner, Teacher, 

Connecticut October 
F.F.A. Cooperative Summer Projects—Charles Delano, 

Teacher, Maine October 


F.F.A. Cooperative Ay ~~ Ooi Bradley, Teacher, Kansas....October 


Future Farmers Hold Rodeo................. 


October 


F.F.A. Cooperative Possibilities in the Vo-Ag Program—El- 
mond Mariano, Teacher, Colorado 


October 


Scrap Book for Fresh Robert Dahle 


October 
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Marketing Our Chapter Broilers—Horace E. Short, Teacher, 


Delaware November 
Finances for Chapter Activities—Alfred Green, Teacher, 
Oklahoma November 


Training a Public Speaker—Leo H. Smith, Teacher, Virginia...November 


Cooperate for Profit—Perry S. Flegel, Teacher, Maryland..........November 
Develop the Whole Boy--J. C. Atherton, University of 
Arkansas D, " 
Balance Values and Costs—W. H. Martin, University of 
Connecticut D b 
A. Is Democracy in Action—G. P. Couper, Supervisor, 
California D b 
Conservation Training for F.F.A. Members—Roy E. Bal- 
lard, Soil Conservationist, Salem, New Jersey D b 


Future Farmers Out of "School-—Wayne Doty, Teacher, 


Iowa; Wm. Dreier, Lowa State Teachers College; 

Jimmy Miller, Teacher, Iowa yonneey D. b 
Teach Skill and Safety—Paul Walker, Teacher, L[llinois. D b 
F.F.A. Boys of Yesterday—William Felton, Supervisor, 


Oklahoma D b 
Milk Sales Go Up—Richmond A. Young, Teacher, Vermont........ December 


Training Public Speakers—Ben Sorrells, Teacher, Oklahoma._...December 
Our Lettuce Project—E. Cecil Keller, Teacher aryland..........December 
bi ond Meeting Contests—Merlin J. Wells, Teacher, Ver- 


D L 
Now "Slants on Banquets—George K. Vapaa, Teacher, Dela- & 
ware 
Area Organization—D. L. Stephens, Teacher, Georgia D. b 
; Year 195i 
F.F.A. Tractor Driving Contest—C. A. Cromer, Teacher 
Nebraska January 


Future Farmer Accident Insurance—H. M. Olsen, Super- 

visor, Washington ~geneney 
A Follow-Up Study—ifarrel Smith, Teacher, West Virginia.....Pebruary 
Custom Work—Harold E. Silvernail, Teacher, Washington..._... February 
F.F.A. as a Means—James Crawley and Delmar Baxter, 


Student Teachers, University of March 
Future Farmers Invest in Farming March 
Is the F.F.A. Ready for Work in Radio?—Don Crosier, 

Teacher, Nebraska March 
District Judgin Contests—Ralph H. Vose, Teacher, Nebraska........ March 
State F.F.A. Contests and Chapter Morale—Chesley P. 

Horton, Teacher, Vermont March 
A_ Follow- OP Study of American Farmers in Georgia— 

Hulan Hall, University of Georgia April 
Washington’s Master Chapter Plan—Glen R. Ziegler, 

Teacher, Washington Ageil 
Tomorrow’s Leadership—W. H. Martin ay 
Sane Selection Policies—Louis M. Sasman, Supervisor, 

Wisconsin une 
F.F.A. Objectives—H. P. Sweany, Michigan State College... June 
Educational ae of the F.F.A.—Leo L. Knuti, Mon- 

tana State Coll - oe une 
Little Internatioa Dean S. Pence, Teacher, Montana une 
Livestock Cooperatives—D. lark, Teacher, Colorado ...........June 
Tenth Anniversary Celebration une 

LOCAL PROGRAMS 
Year 1950 
Building for the Fifties—W. H. Martin uly 
Longer School Year—W. H. Martin uly 
Future Programs and Their Development—J. B. Kirkland, 

North Carolina State College July 
Use Local Surveys to Supplement the Data at Hand for 

Course Ruilding, Teaching Community Planning and 

Action—Carsie Hammonds, University of Kentucky.—................... July 
Agricultural Education in a Rural Community—Samuel 

Toles. Supervisor, Puerto Rico July 
Activities for an F.F.A. Program—D. W. Parsons, Univer- 

sity of West Virginia July 
Pre- postions! Education—A Study of Vermont’s Program 

—Harold R ae. Cornell Universtiy July 
Working with the F.F.A. Executive Committee—Parker A. 

Woodhul, Teacher, New Mexico July 
Expanding Service—Donald Pierce, Teacher, Vermont... August 
Mobilizing the Community in a Conservation Program— 

harles M. Ogles, Teacher, T August 
Starting an Advisory Council—D. J. Witt, Teacher, Illinois... August 
Vocational Agriculture and Life Adjustment Education— 

Bond L. Bible, Teacher, West Virginia Septemb 

Superior Programs Require Effective Cooperation—E. E. 
ulson, Cornell University October 
The Relationship of Education for Occupational Compe- 

tence to the Total Education Progress. October 
Some Factors to Consider in Establishing and Improving 

Departments of Vocational Agriculture in Missouri— 

K. Russell, Sam Houston State October 
Working with Administration and Faculty—M. C. Bu- 

chanan, Supervisor, Oregon October 
A Punstteatng County Asricultural Council Unites Profes- 

sional Workers—L. eet Teacher, Michigan._.._.......November 
Selecting Community en J. Wardle, Iowa State 

College December 
Community Service Work—Richard N. Jones, Teacher, 

Maryland December 

Year 1951 
Advisory Council as an Aid in Improving Instruction— 
Osteen, Supervisor, North Carolina anuary 
supervisor, Nort arolina anuary 
How to Sell Your Program—-L,. M. Dodd, Teacher, California___._.January 
Buying the Local Program of Agricultural Education— 

W. H. Martin March 
Federal Aid and Local Programs—Mark Nichols, State Di- 

rector, Utah March 
Reimbursement Policies—John M. Lowe, Director, West 

Virginia March 
Financing Farm Equipment—E. D. Graf, Jr. -» Teacher, Cali- 

fornia March 
Financing Agricultural Education—H. M. Hamiin, Univer- 

sity of Illinois March 
Community Support—Stuart R. Race, Supervising Princi- 

pal, New Jersey March 
First Facility—W. H. Martin May 
Housing the Deoneengt David R. McClay, Student, Cor- 

nell University; B. Davenport, Teacher, New Jersey... Ss 
Our Cover—E. H. vittle, Supervisor, New Hampshire... Te * 


Planned Storage Facilitates Good Housekeeping—Robert 


O. Gingery, Teacher, Nebraska May 
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Classroom Facilities—C. Oscar Loreen, State College of 
Washington 

School Farms in Michigan—R. M. Clark, Michi = p College 

A High School Farm—C. A. Cazaly Teacher, MD ee 

Commenesty Canning Centers—T. %. Walters, Supervisor, 
eorgia 

Multiple Teacher Departments—Harry W. 
sity of Minnesot 

Hidden Cost an Issue in Agricultural Education—H. M. 
Hamlin and Harold Hand, Gatco of Illinois. 

Use of Time for Class Instruction—C. W. Hill, University 
of West Virginia 


Kitts, Univer- 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


A Year 1950 
Group Discussion—Burton W. Kreitlow, University of Wis- 

consin July 
Conservation Conscience—W. H. Martin August 
Conservation . . . Teaching Units—Otto A. Dillon, Teacher, 

New Mexico August 
Mobilizing the Community—Charles M. Ogles, Teacher, 

Tennessee August 
Let’s Teach Conservation—Clyde W. Hibbs, Teacher, West 

Virginia August 
Cooperation in peoting Soil Conservation—Hugh D. Jones, 

Supervisor, Oklahoma August 
True Teaching—R. H. Tolbert, University of Georgia Septemb 
Applying Psychology to icultural Education—Ray H. 

impson, University of Illinois. Septemb 
Repetition . . . Neglected Friend—W. F. Stewart, Ohio 
tate MARE b 


Effective ‘Method Aids—G. C. Guilliams, Teacher, ee aly oe ad 
ective Methods in Teaching Parliamentary Procedure— 
Sumner, Teacher, Oklahoma Ss b 
Effective Use of Audio-V igual Materials Can inorwes Farm 
Veterans’ Instruction—C. Daumitz, a er, Ss b 
Cocoon of Good Teaching Dex M . Orr, Oklahoma 


ollege Septemb 


Methede with Adult Farmers—C. D. Richardson, Teacher, a 


A — Look—W. H. November 
Marketing of eh My M. Stearns, Teacher, 
Massachusetts November 


Fat Swine Show and Sale—E. Cecil Keller, Teacher, Mary- 


land November 
Use of Local Poultry Markets—Bertrand A. Harrison, 


Teacher, Connecticut November 
Some Points to Consider in Marketing Hogs—Walter J. 

Wills, University of Illinois. November 
Training a Milk Judging Team—Charles C. Entwistle, 

Teacher, Massachusetts November 
Counseling and Guidance—J. N. Weiss, University of Illinois....November 
Individual Instruction—Robert O. Harris, Teacher, Virginia....November 

hree-Way Conferences—A. G. Bullard, Subject Matter : 

Specialist, North Carolina November 
Farmer Cooperatives Given Emphasis in Workshop Series— 

E. J. Johnson, U. S. Office November 
Analysis of Teaching Units—Jobn R. Gee, Jr., Teacher, 

Maryland December 
Library and Visual Aids—Amos Bair, Teacher, Utah ......... December 
Planning Your his vga E. Walter, Director Veterans’ 

Training, New Jersey December 
Orient for Establishment—Henry L. Taylor, Cornell 

University December 

Year 1951 
Use of Motion Pictures—David Starling, Teacher, North 

Carolina January 

Keeping and Using Production Records for Swine—G. P. 
eyoe, University of Illinois January 
Conducting a Welding Work Shop—W. W. Schrock, Super- 

visor, Indiana February 
Welding—Harold Haynes, Teacher, Vermont. February 
Problem Solving rocedures in Teaching Agriculture—Ken- 

neth J. Liggett, Teacher, Vermont February 
The Nature of Educational Objectives—L. Knuti, Montana 

State College March 


Vigeeiaieg Problem Solving—Henry Mohoric, Beaghers 
Henry Merriman, Cadet Teacher, eS — 


Evaluation as a Foundation for Method—W. .-April 
Farm Accounting an Educational Tool—E. J. * Peon ‘ 

Teacher, Minnesota April 
Use of Progress Report Records—E. I. Besemer, Farm Vet- 

erans’ Teacher, Mi April 
The Place and Use of Goals in Learning—Carsie Ham- 

monds, University of Kentucky May 
School Farms in Michigan—R. ML Clark, Michigan State 

College May 
Build to Meet Needs—John Hovens, bi weg ® New Jersey...................-May 
Counselling During the Emergency—Alfred H. Krebs, Uni- 

versity of Illinois May 


Learning Through Magnetic Recordings—George W. Wie- 

gers, Jr., University of y 
Selecting Books—Ben Bristol, Oklahoma A. & M. College..................... May 
Organizing and Storing Teaching Materials—B. C. Bass, 


irginia Polytechnic Institute. May 
a a | Instruction—B. P. Dilworth, Supervisor, Ala- on 
ay 
The "Doadeannahe of Educational Method—J. A. Starrak, + 
Iowa State College une 
Livestock Cooperatives—D. M. Clark, Teacher, Colorado.—.............June 
Swine Management Practices—R. J. ‘Agan, Teacher, Colorado..........June 
PROFESSIONAL 
Year 1950 
Farm Veteran Instructors Interested in Teaching—H. M. 
Byram, Teacher, ichigan August 
Be Caine Teachers—Mistakes to Avoid—Charles E. King, 
Peach her, Tennessee August 
Local Administrators Contacted—L. M. S Supervisor, 
Wisconsin August 
Keeping Up-to-Date on v agpecerdth Richard V. Wilson, Presi- 
ident Oregon V.A.T.A August 
Believe It or Not!—E. A. Tool, President, North Dakota 
V.A.T.A : August 
Annual Program of Work—M. B. Jordan, President, Florida 
V.A.T.A. August 
A Professional Attitude—Chester B. Hiett, Teacher, West 
Virginia September 
Direction Through Training—W. A. Smith, Cornell Uni- 
versity Septemb 
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Factors Influencing Occupational Choices—E. L. Bell, 
Teacher, Iowa Septemb 
Effect of Master’s Degree on Cpeupatiensl Choice—Eldon 
M. Drake, Graduate Student, Iowa Septemb 
= -.. « This Teacher Overload Is Killing Me—Mark 
ichols, ‘State Director, Utah Septemb 
Individual Action Often Required—W. H Martin......_........-...-..--..October 
Superior Programs Require Effective | nm ea E. 
ulson, Cornell University Octob 
Strengthening Relationships and . Between 
the Principal and Teacher—W. W. McClure, Sagervicer, 
North Carolina October 
Policies of Cooperation Between Agricultural Education and 
Extension—Robert F. Coffin, Supervisor, Vermont.....................October 
Relationships—Carl G. Howard, Teacher, New Mexico-............... October 
Working with Administration and Faculty—M. C. Bu- 


chanan, Supervisor, Oregon October 
Problems in the Local Administration of rtments of Vo- 

cational Agriculture—R. M. Dickerman, Teacher, New York....October 
Conferences with Supervising Teachers—James i Atherton, 


University of Illinois October 
Are You a Part of the Total Program?—J. Karp, Teacher, 
Washington November 


eg Teachers of Two Decades Honored by Alph 
u Alpha—C, S. Anderson, Pennsylvania State Colle; i. diamaation 
Wiscoasia Teachers Train in Soil Conservation—Ben ‘By. 


ma, Teacher, Wi November 
District Organization Gets Results—Robert F. Coffin, Su- 
pervisor be ~: 4 D b 
Success—D. W. Scheid, Teacher, Wi i D b 
Year 1951 
Making Reports Useful—J. C. Atherton, University of 
Arkansas ..-February 
Give Them the Facts—Paul F. Spraggs, Teacher, Virginia.....Februa: 
Unification—W. H hes ys University of Connecticut..............Marc. 
Practice hi =< t Can Be Fun—Bob Greer, Student 
Teacher, Idaho April 
Did You Start Right?—Arthur M. Ahalt, University of 
Maryland April 
Trends—Walter Schroeder, Teacher, Michi June 
Some Issues and Problems—L. E. Cross, Teacher, Cali- 
fornia; Leroy Bunnell, Teacher, Utah June 
Leaving ha Staying?—-Raymond M. Clark, Michigan State 
Colleg une 
Official” Restionshigo 31. M. Hamlin, University of Illi June 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Year 1950 
New Volume—W. H. Martin July 
Agricultural Education Magazine Index to Volume XXII_.............July 
Our Cover July 
Conservation . . . A Problem in Other Lands—British In- 
formation Service August 
German Exchan Students Study Our Methods—Eldon 
Drake, Iowa State College August 


Nine a Workshop—G. P. Deyoe + meme Sy f of Bees: 
Be. Jasrgeases, University of California; hipps, 
University of Illinois. D 
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Year 1951 
A emg By A. Nylund, North Carolina State College.___February 
Picture of the Mont February 
To Be Featured ey 
Directory . Institutional x i ig Trainin aes 
Ficture of the Month Contest—J. K. Coggin, North Carolina : 
State College April 
New National Adult Education Organization—H. M. Ham- 
lin, University of Illinois. April 
An Ag Teacher’s Reward—E. W. Garris, University of Florida........-April 
A Vision for Vocational Agriculture—Charles E. King, 

Teacher, T = 
Facilities improving—A. E. Ritchie, Ohio State College-...................... une 
PERSONAL 

Year 1950 
Honor to Cannon uly 
Death Takes Two Leaders. uly 
Special Assignment uly 
Death of Henry C. Gr 1 Septemb 
The Job or the Man—Walter Peace, University of T Septemb 
Leng paces L. McGraw, Alabama Polytechnic = 
nstitute temb 
New Special Editor in Southern Region October 
D. L. illiams October 
Chesnutt Completes Half Century of Teaching October 
James N. Freeman October 
Gentry Retires—45 Years in Teaching. November 
Minnesota Star Farmer. D ib 
Year 1951 
Mobley New A.V.A. Secretary. anuary 
ag ene’ Simon Win Honors. anuary 
Gibson eacher Trainer in Oregon, Retires. ....-.February 
| a. in Staff February 
Fetterolf New A.V.A. id February 
Father-Son Combinations. “George P. Couper February 
John A. Linke, 1871-1951 June 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Reviewed by A. P. Davidson) Year 1950 
Farm Structures, ty | H. L. Barre and I. L. S 1 July 
The Market Milk ndustry, by Chester L. Roadhouse, and 
James _ Henderson July 
Forage Crops, by Gilbert H. Ahlgren August 
The Western Range Livestock Business, by Marion C. Clawson....August 
Modern Farming, by Roy W. Roberts, C cL. Angerer, J. 
Moses, and R. W. Gregory August 
Swine Management, by ym L. Anderson August 


Poultry for Home and Market, by James B. Cooper. 
Teaching Agriculture, by Carsie 
International Poultry Guide for Flock Selection, by L. F. 


s-ooseeonee- August 


v 


Payne and Thomas B. Avery. November 
Arc Weltine Lessons for School and Farm Shop, by Harold 

L. Kug November 

Methods ele "Good Teaching, by W. F. Stewart ........................November 

Year 1951 

Animal Science, by M. E. Ensminger — 


Swine Production, by W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider-—.................March 
Conservation of Natural Resources, edited by Ge deroid Smith.March 


Index to Authors, Volume XXIII 
July, 1950 - June, 1951 


AUTHOR Page AUTHOR Page AUTHOR Page 
R. Teacher —_.—------------<--------~----------281 Davidson, A. P., Teacher Trainer—....... Hibbs, Clyde W.., i Tegcher ————-—-_— 32 
AR Khor Me M., Teacher Trainer. 239 22, 41, 64, 118, 211 Hickson, W.F acher. 36 
Aldrich, George 17. Delano, Charles, Teacher-......... in 87 = Hiett, Chesier Bb. "Feaddend, W. Va. 
Anderson, C. S., Teacher Trainer..........17, 113 Deloney, J. E. Teacher Trainer Vocational Assoc. 51 
Atherton, J. C., Graduate Deyoe, G. P., Teacher Trainer... Hill, C. W., Teacher Trainer...................... 273 
Assistant 95, 123, 184 _ Dillon, Otte, "Teacher orne, T. J., Teacher Trainer aon ttt 
1. Divert. FF Pa inane om Herta, TF P., Feother —_— ..213 
Bair, Ames, Teacher Cache? ......----------------e---e-e 2 eee oskins, Teacher rainer......... 171 
Ballard, Roy E., we Bae em ary 126 see Avie W., Teacher Trainer... al 7S Hovens, John, Teacher 250 
Balser, Richard LG 90 Doty, Wayne, Teacher Howard, Carl G., Teacher Trainer... 79 
Barton, P. S., Teacher 2 Ct ecienae = ee e, Eldon, Graduate Student-_.............37, Ht Hylkema, Ben, Teacher 113 
Bass, B. S., Teacher Trainer—.............--. "256 Dreier, William H., Teacher... -..-127 
Baxter, Delmar Student Teacher.................244 | Dunkelberger, Paul C., Teacher-.................150 ensen, Bruce F. 197 
Beam, Teacher 94 a ag j., im = "Olfice of Educ. me 
Beamer, Bates W., Teacher Trainer... 205 Entwistle, Charles C., Teacher_..................106 ones, Sagh PD "Supervisor___..._...-.......2... 
Bell, E. L., Teac as 60 ones, Richard N., Teacher 138 
Besemer, Ellsworth I., Teacher.................-.228 Faulkner, T. L., Supervisor. 18 ordan, M. B., President, Fla. V.A.T.A...... 46 
Bible, Bond L., Supervisin Teacher. .. 59 Felton, Supervisor 129 uergenson, Elwood M., Teacher Trainer_...135 
Bottoms, D. N., Teacher Trainer. 117‘ Fetterolf, H. i, C,, Supervisor 200 ulson, Earl E., Graduate Student... 75 
Bradley, Howard, Teacher-..............---. 88 Fidler, L.. visor. 224 
Bristol, Ben, Graduate Assistant..............94, 94, 255 Flegel, Kerr S., Teacher 115 Karp, Julian, Principal 114 
Buchanan, Supervisor_................. ....- 83 Floyd, Arthur, ‘Teacher Trainer..........166 Keller, E. Cecil, Teacher... 101, 131 
Bullard, G., /_ abide bh edith 116 Fowle, Watson, Supervisor. 231  Kempfer, Homer, U. S. Office of Educ...... 
Bunnell, a > ees & 2 Franken, K., Teacher . 211 King, Charles E., Teacher_....................39, 269 
Byram, "H. M., Teacher Trainer.....................47 | Freeman, James N., Teacher Trainer......... 92 Piretend, - Brvant, Dean, College of “Educ. 3 
irkley, F. E., PR iidintstceniniiennchicince OO 
Cazaly, C. A., Teacher 249 Gamble, William K., Graduate Student..... $4 Kitts 5 W., Teacher Trainer.................275 
Chauncey, Richard, Teacher...................--.176 Gee, John R., Teacher Knight, E. B., Teacher Trainer.......167 
Cheney, LA; Teacher 108 Gilman, P. A., ricultural Bagineeting. 2307 Knox, M. . Supervisor. 287 
Christensen, Caine, Utah Young Farmers ginger, B Robert O., Teacher-—....................247 Knuti, Leo L., Teacher Trainer-..........203, at 
Association, Secy D., Jr., Teacher. 199 Krebs, Alfred ‘i, Teacher Trainer......... ww 282 
Chunn, Christ her, Graduate Student-.......221 Greer, Bob, Student Teacher... 236 Kreitlow, Burton W., Teacher Trainer-........ 
Clark, D. M., eacher 280 Green, Alfred, Teacher 112 = Kugler, Teacher Trainer________..._.17 75, R 
Clark, Raymond, Tgacher Trainer. 248, a4 Guilliams, G. C., Teacher... os oe La Je AES R 
Coffin, Robert upervisor...... y eunesse, John, Teacher.—...... ebioscee 
Coggin, J. K. Seeker Trainer 219 Hull, Hulan, Graduate Student... -----233 Lawson, John D., Supervisor.......... areas 
Cornaby, Fred, Supervisor ‘Sethe .if5 Hall, H. W., Teacher 15 LeBeau, Oscar R., U. S. Dept. of Agric.......236 
Couper, George P., Supervisor......... “123 Hamlin, H.’M., Teacher Trainer... Lig ett, Reames Fie. OE scergeeeiien a1 85 
Crawley, omes, Student Teacher... wae 204 aannnnnennnnnnnenennnnne 6, 111, 201, 220, 235, 267, Ad Lightfoot, Supervisor___......... an 
Cromer. acher 160 Hammonds, Carsie, Teacher Trainer........243 Little, wi ._— 245 
Cross, = = —— 2 Hand, Harold, College Teacher... SS Loreen, C. Oscar Supervisor.......................246 
Crosier, Don, Teacher 209 Harris, Robert Jr., Teacher... 1 Lowe, John M., Director 198 
Cushman, Harold R., Graduate Student...... 10 Harrison, Bertrand A., Sgeber_— 
Hartzog, David, Teacher Trainer... Mariano, Elmond, Teacher-............................ 89 
Daumitz, Chester B., Teacher. 55 eee Harold J., Teacher... Martin, William E., Teacher ert 6 
Davenport, C. B., Teacher..............................244 Heideman, Kenneth K., Assistant eng oa (Continued on Page 40) 
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Met, D Teacher Trainer_—................. 244 
McCle land, Sheri M., Teacher.......... se 

McClure, W. t"" Supervisor headiienisiens aaabiet 
McGraw, E , Teacher Trainer................. — 
Mellor, Arthur, Teacher. 238 
Merriman, Henry, Student Teacher..............212 
Miller, Jimmy, Teacher 
Mills, B. R., Teacher 
Mohoric, Henry, Teacher 
Molinary, Samuel, Supervisor-....................... 
Montgomery, William, Student... 
Murray, BM. &.,. TQ eP ccccceencceccecceesescone 


Naugher, R. E., Specialist in Ag. Ed.-.......... 
Nichols, Mark, State Director... .68, 249, 196, 278 
Noakes, Harold, Teacher Trainer................- 
Nylund, F. A., Teacher Trainer... ae 


O’Connell, E. J., Teacher 
Ogles, a Teacher 
Olsen, Se see 
Orr, D. me ~~ Trainer... 
Osteen, k M., nag eee’ paddies nen 
Owers, ohert H Sy 


Parsons, D. W., Teacher Trainer-.................. 
Peace, Walter, Student Teacher. al 
Pederson, R. H., Supervisor.................... 
Pence, Dean $. Teacher. 
Phipps, Lloyd Teacher Trainer... 
Pierce, Donal "C., pS eee 
Pratt, Arthur J., Veterans’ Teacher 


Race, Stuart, Supervising Principal-......... 201 
Rehn, Raeburn, Teacher 277 
Richardson, C. p. 57 
Ritchie, A. E., acher 277 
Russell, any ‘La Teacher Trainer....... 80 
Sanders, pred, Pres. Miss. YFA...................188 
Sasman, L. M., Supervisor-.......... v 
Schakel, Niatk 4 * 5 EET 
Scheid, D. W., Teacher 

Schrock, Woodrow, Supervisor-......................172 
Schroeder, Walter, Teacher.................. 180, 268 
Short, Horace, Teacher 107 
Silvernail, ne pS eS 154, 187 
Simpson, Ray H., Teacher Trainer... 52 
Smith, Harrell, "Feacher 182 
Smith, Leo H., Teacher 114 
Smith, W. A., "Teacher Trainer................... 51 
Se 8 ee, SO eee 186 
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Sprau, George, Teacher ; 210 
Starteene, Tavid, Teac el encscsiscciccicrenrenecenseesee 153 
Starrak, A., Teacher Trainer. 272 


Stearns, ‘arlton M., Teacher... ..100 
Stephens, D. L., Teacher....... 
Stewart, W. F., Teacher Tra 
Stockdale, Guy A., Teacher_....... 
Stoker, Harold, Teacher. 
Storms, D. A., Teacher 
ee Ae a OO eS 
Sweany, H. Paul, Teacher Trainer... 


Swecker, John B., Supervisor... seal 
Taylor, Henry L., Graduate Student-............ 142 
Taylor, Louis, Graduate Student... 150 
Thomas, Robert, Teacher 222 
Tolbert, R. H., Teacher Trainer-............... 51 

Tool, E. A., Teacher 46 
Turner, L. "E.. Teacher. 86 
Ulmer, William C., Teacher-—..........................- 214 
Vapaa, George K., Teacher.......................---.-.- 132 
Vose, Ralph H., Teacher 206 
Walker, Paul, Teacher 128 
Walker, Earl E., Veterans’ Training 

Director 141 
Walters, T. G., Supervisor. 251 


Wardle, N. J., Farm Safety Specialist. 124 
Watkins, Don E., Teacher. = 
Watson, Melvern, Teacher. 
Weaver, Glen, Supervisor of 
Information and Guidance 


Weiss, J. N., Teacher onan REE DAES. 110 
Wells, Merlin J., Teacher. ic 
Westenskow, Elden, Teacher... ..-107 
White, Conrad, Supervisor_—...................-.-.-- 62 
Wiegers, George, Teacher Trainer. 254 
Wilkey, C. R., Supervisor... .257 

eacher Trainer................. 103 


Wills, "Waiter ds 
Wilson, Bonar Teacher Trainer... 137, 159 
Wilson, y ‘pees v.. President, Oregon 


46 

Witt, D. J., Teacher 39 
Wolf, W illard, a 23 
hul, Parker A., Teacher-—...... ane 
Woodin, Ralph J., Teacher Trainer-—.......... 42 
Young, Orville L., Teacher Trainer-—........... 208 
Young, Richmond A., Teacher-................... 130 
Ziegler, Glen R., Teacher 235 


Growing into farming 


(Continued from Page 28) 


5. A sufficiently large program of 
supervised farming which will en- 
able the individual to enter the 
business of farming by the time 
he is twenty-one years of age. 

The supervised farming program is 
talked up in class. The boys are en- 
couraged to tell of their plans, to write 
their plans on paper, to make financial 
statements and budgets. As each boy 
begins his program, he is asked to re- 
port to the cla Pride develops, en- 
thusiasm builds up, a re of competi- 
tion rnc 


integrated. Each boy is 
use most or all the parts. 
are as follows: 
1. A seven year plan. 
2. A continuation program increasin 
in size and scope with each year. 
3. One or more major enterprises, 
based on home conditions and the 
boys personal preference. 
One or more minor enterprises. 


ose parts 


One or more contributory projects/ 


ment projects. 
As many supplementary farm prac- 
tices as possible. 
8. Placement for farm experience 
(where needed). 
To make this visual, a planning sheet 
is used. (This card, see page 28, is now 
recommended as a permanent record by 


4 

5 t 
6. Several farm and home improve- 
7 


the Idaho Department of Vocational 
Agriculture Education.) Each boy is 
encouraged to make plans, make them 
again, then again and again. Gradually 
as he becomes familiar with the system 
he begins to think and talk in terms of a 
supervised farming program. After 
awhile individual projects are fitted into 
the plan much as pieces are fitted to- 
gether to form a complete puzzle. 

This same technique is used in succes- 
sive years but less intensivdly for ex- 
perience has shown that onfe the basic 


_The second step in plafning the super- 


ite appointment is made for 
date and hour with one, or 


Illustrative material of an in- 
spirational type, such as pictures 
of other boys and their projects. 

d. Plenty of enthusiasm. (No vo- 
ag teacher who is on his toes 
and doing a good job needs to 
be apologetic.) 

4. The program is explained in a 


straight-forward professional way, 
briefly but thoroughly. It is made 
clear that the vo-ag department is 
interested in the boy and is ready 
and willing to help him succeed. 
In making this explanation the 
parents are given a good sales talk 
somewhat along the foMowing lines: 
a. John is an intergsted, enthusi- 


asti il and Future 
Farm 

b. He cla be interested in 
(name t enterprises). “Isn’t 
that righy/ John?’ (Get the boy 
to agr 


inStructor emphasi 
The boy isn’t 

take over the whole farm. 
2. The boy must make\the super- 
vised farming program pay 
its way. 

3. The boy must show results. 
It is very important to secure the 
mutual agreement of the boy and his 
parents; otherwise plans may miscarry. 

5. The parents are encouraged to talk 
and offer suggestions. Frequently 
their ideas will go far beyond either 
the teacher’s or the boy’s hopes. 

6. A definite plan (for at least one 
and preferably two years) is form- 
ulated during the freshman year. 
But at the same time, emphasis is 
laid on the fact that this is only 
the beginning. Planning continues 


supérvised 
Future Farme 
8. The instructor 


rming record and 
official manual. 
llows up with fre- 


recommendations 
recorded on the 
the planning card,\ and further 
plans are developed. 


checking records. Instructor 
will vary in getting this done. 


or bi-weekly, at which time each\boy’s 
records are checked, omissions ndted, 
and errors corrected. Unless records 
are made regularly, boys become slipsh 
or fail to make entries at all. Firmness 
and regularity will soon get boys in the 
habit of making these entries. It is only 
through diligent action that anything 
resembling accurate records can be 
achieved. 


The fourth step is to definitely point 
the way toward each next higher degree 
in the Future Farmers of America or- 
ganization. The teacher makes sure that 
the boy wins that degree, if at all possi- 
ble. The fourth step can be tied in close- 
ly with steps one, two, and three. It can 
aging accurate records, and in stimulat- 
ing the boy to continue with his super- 
vised farming program. 

The purpose of this is to help the boys 
be made particularly valuable in encour- 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Po c. “John/Mmeeds your support (The 
225 Parefits). Are\ you willing to 
a givé it?” At this\point the vo-ag 
56 
162 
174 
7 
70 
41 
‘ 279 
135 
37 
181 
under the supervjSion of the vo-ag 
DOLL __ III IP_I_IP_IP_P_«IP_IP_P_ PPP PPP PP PP Pe department. 
7. Plans are regorded on the planning 
ee card. And/the boy is required to 
| record.these same plans on a copy 
of the ord card which he keeps 
L in hig not@& book, along with his 
quent home visits during which 
OTE rs The third step is a regulax system of 
— 7 laid, the majérity of boys methods 
continue the long time prggram. ne way 
, is to have a regular record day,\weekly 
vised tarming prograpi, and one whic 
yee : is used in all the Your years of high 
program has certain dé{nite parts, all school and to sonfe extent during the 
1 three years after/graduation, is the home 
visit. Here’s hgw it is done: 
1. A defi 
a giv; 
preferably both, parents present. 
A at appointment is kept in com- 
‘pany with the boy. 
. Lhe following items are taken 
4 al : 
iat 2. e supervised farming record. 
b. The supervised farming plan- 
: ning card. 
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The veteran farm trainee in Washington 


M. C. KNOX, Assistant Supervisor, Olympia, Washington 


= Institutional On-Farm Training 

Program in the State of Washing- 
ton has never been large, but it has 
reached into all corners of the state. In 
order to get more complete information 
on trainees, a survey was conducted 
early in 1950. This survey revealed cer- 
tain facts which may be of interest to 
others for comparative purposes. 

Of the 2,618 veterans enrolled in the 
98 schools covered by this survey, 1,616 
or over 60% are owners, 517 are renters 
and 485 are employer-trainees. Combin- 
ing the owners and renters, there are 
2,133 or over 80% of the entire group 
farming as self-proprietors. 

This group, like most farmers, owe 
money. Of the 1,616 owners, only 233 
are free from debt, 396 have small in- 
debtedness, 599 have reasonable debts 
and 299 are heavily in debt. It is doubtful 
if some of the men heavily in debt can 
pay out, even with good prices due to 
the limited scope of their farm opera- 
tions. 


Types of Farming 

The trainees are engaged in every type 
of farming carried on in the state and 
are divided by types somewhat in line 
with the proportion of non-trainee farm- 
ers engaged in each type of farming. It 
is noticeable that there are greater num- 
bers of owners and renters engaged in 
general, dairy and poultry farming than 
are engaged in field crop and tree fruit 
farming. The larger investment required 
for the latter probably accounts for this. 
By far the greatest number of employer- 
trainees, a total of 218, are employed in 
orchards; again, probably due to the 
amount of money required to become an 
owner. 

There seems to be no distinguishable 
pattern as to the size of general farms. 
Had the survey been summarized by 
regions some pattern might have become 
visible. However, this is a “catchall” 
grouping and any size farm might be 
satisfactory as a training situation. The 
special types of farms range in size as 
might be expected—small acreages for 
poultry, berries and orchards, and large 
acreages for field crops and livestock. 
A total of 98 of the 135 livestock men 
who are self-proprietors are on farms 
over 80 acres in size; 195 of 250 field 
crop farmers are on farms from 80 
acres to over 640 acres in size, while 
115 of this group are on farms ranging 
in size from 80 to 320 acres. Of the 
poultrymen, 180 of the 218 are on farms 
under 30 acres in size, while 110 of 
them are on farms under 10 acres in 
size. Orchard men are also on small 
farms, 76 of 175 being on farms from 
10 to 20 acres in size. 


Trainees 
Personal data on these 2,618 trainees 
is very interesting. A total of 1,560 or 
nearly 60 per cent are from 25 to 35 
years of age. Since many of the group 
spent four years in military service and 


were too young to be independent farm 
operators before entering the services. 
this is their first experience in actual 
farm management. There are 384 in the 
35 through 39 year age group. The fact 
that they served in some branch of the 
military indicates that they were not 
in a farming status whereby they con- 
tributed materially to the nation’s food 
supply at that time. The oldest group, 
those over 40, are mostly retired service- 
men, many of them on smaller farms. 
The educational achievements of the 
group ranges from less than 8 years 
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He Whose Task Is Planting 
Seed 


By Ethel Romig Fuller 


He whose task is planting seed 

Is the privileged indeed— 

His the joy of plowing under 

Each mistake and last year’s blunder; 
His the breathless thrill of waiting 
For the dreams he’s cultivating. .. . 
The satisfying sense of growing 

To fulfillment what he’s sowing. 
In proportion as he gives 

Of love and labor, so he lives; 

So he brings his harvests in 

To mow, to granary, to bin— 

He whose task is planting seed 

Is the privileged indeed. 
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through college graduation. Very few 
of the college men studied agriculture 
in college. The greater number—1,604— 
attended or graduated from high school, 
873 of them being high school graduates. 
Only 206 men had less than eight years 
of formal education. 

Many of the trainees put forth con- 
siderable effort to attend classes; 104 of 
them live over 25 miles from school and 
308 live from 15 to 25 miles from the 
school. Since they provide their own 
transportation and must make the trip 
about 100 times each year, considerable 
travel is involved for these veterans. 
The majority live much closer to school. 

All except 45 of the trainees draw 
some subsistence pay although 34 others 
receive less than $45 per month sub- 
sistence. The labor income of the 
trainees is quite low, as might be ex- 
pected of men just getting established 
in farming. This fact, along with their 
marital status, makes it imperative that 
most of them receive subsistence pay- 
ments in order to devote their full time 
to training and farming. They are no 
different than college or university stu- 
dents in this respect. 

Each trainee is required to submit 
his yearly farm labor income to the 
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Veterans Administration in order to de- 
termine if he is eligible for subsistence 
pay. Last year’s reports indicate that 
1,003 trainees had farm labor incomes 
of less than $1,000; 632 received between 
$1,000 and $1,499, and 622 received be- 
tween $1,500 and $1,999 last year. 

All except 392 of the trainees are 
married and 1,044 of those married 
have two or more children. The low 
incomes and large families would stop 
many of these men from taking train- 
ing if they did not have subsistence 
payments to pay the grocery bill. In 
fact, many would have to take off- 
farm jobs and might never get estab- 
lished in farming. 

The program is too young for the 
schools to have many former trainees. 
However, the occupational status was 
reported for 642 former trainees who 
had been in the training program a year 
or more. These were divided into two 
categories—those terminating while mak- 
ing satisfactory progress and those term- 
inating while making unsatisfactory 
progress. Of the satisfactory group, 299 
of 524 are now farming while only 25 
out of 118 of the unsatisfactory group 
are now farming. 

In summarizing, it might be said that 
this group of 2,618 veterans is no dif- 
ferent from any other group of men 
getting started in farming except that 
they are getting started later in life 
due to the interruption caused by mili- 
tary service. Also, because of this, they 
have larger families than other men 
with the same farm experience. All 
contacts with these veterans by super- 
visory personnel lead to the conclusion 
that these men are deadly serious about 
getting started in farming. They have all 
the money they can get together invested 
—they want to learn and they are learn- 
ing. Many of these men will be com- 
munity leaders in the future and all of 
them cannot help but have a friendly 
feeling for the local school which played 
its part in getting them established in 
farming. & 


Educational objectives 
of the F.F.A. 


(Continued from Page 271) ~* 


educational objectives as well as 
organization objectives and objec- 
tives for agriculture. 

2. Evaluation studies of F.F.A. chap- 
ter accomplishments should include 
studies of the achievement of edu- 
cational objectives based upon evi- 
dences of educational outcomes as 
exhibited in the behavior patterns 
of the individual members. 

3. Statements of F.F.A. objectives 
should clearly indicate the primary 
purpose of the F.F.A. program 


which is that of education. 

4. The determination of educational 
objectives should be an important 
part of local chapter activities. 
Such studies would attempt to de- 
termine the individual and social 
needs of the members. * 
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Vocational Education In Agriculture * 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Earl J. McGrath, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education 
R. W. Gregory—Ass’t Commissioner for Vocational Education 
W. T. Spanton—Chief, Agricultural Education 


Directors, Supervisors, and Teacher Trainers 


Key to Abbreviations Used 
d—directors s—supervisors as—assistant supervisors 
rs—regional supervisors ds—district supervisors FFA—specialist FFA 
t—teacher trainers it—itinerant teacher trainers rt—research workers 
Nt—Negro teacher trainers sms—subject matter specialists 
fms—farm mechanics specialists As—area supervisor z 


. - - Specialists ... 
H. B. Swanson, R. E. Naugher, A. W. Tenney, E. J. Johnson and W. N. 
Elam, Program Planning; A. H. Hollenberg, Farm Mechanics. 


MISSOURI t—J. B. Kirkland, ds—Gregorio Mendez, Arecibo t—C. B. Barclay Commerce 
d—T. E. Dale, Jefferson City t—Leon E. Cook, ds—Nicolas J m4 Mayaguez t—M. 8. I Commerce - 
s—Carl M. Humphrey, Jefferson City t—C. C. Scarborough, Raleigh t—Juan Robles, Mayaguez it—Kyle Leftwich, Commerce 
ds—James A. Bailey, Jellerson City ta, % Coggin, Raleigh t—Reinaldo I. Martinez, Mayaguez t—T. R. Buie, San Marcos 
as—R. L. Hayward, Jefferson City t—L. O Armstrong, Raleigh , RHODE ISLAND wick os aan, Hpcapeetbes 
as—Clovis J =e. Jefferson City t—F. Fy ——. =} : F 7 orris, Prairie View 
3 : tledge, Palestine 
de—J. Moore Mt Vernon i, Greenba SOUTH CAROLINA Nt—E. E. Colling, Texarkana 
ds—F. M. Culbertson, Spri NORTH DAKOTA __ dR. D. Anderson, N Jones, Caldwell ' 
J. D. Harris, Huntsville d—E. F. Riley, Wahpeton ** as—W. E. Gore, Columbus Palmer, Tyler 
ds—J. A. McKinney, Salem s—Ernest L. DeAlton, Fargo on s—F. L. Barton, Columbia & 
ds—O. D. Branstetter, Rosendale as—Shubel D. Qwen, Fargo ds—W. M. Mahony, Honea Path UTAH 4 
t—G. ‘om, Columbia as—Winston H. Dolve, Fargo ds—W. R. Carter, Walt ds— Mark siabein, Be Salt Lake City 
t—C. V. Roderick, — as—William K. Gamble, Fargo ds—C. G. Zimmerman, Florence as—FElvin Salt Lake City 
sms—Joe Duck, Colum as—Hverett A. Tool, Fargo “\« ds—W. M. Harris, Chester ds—Fred Cornaby, Richfield 
nt—J. N. Frecmnan, Jefferson City ; t—J. B. Monroe, eg, wl t—Stanley 8. Richardson, Logan 
OHIO t—F. E. Kirkley, 
Fg = d—Ralph Howard, Col pen § - ern Comoe VERMONT 
A. W. Johnson, Helena = _ “2 i . ite, Clemson d—John E. Nelson, tpelier 
as—Arthur B. Ward, Helena othmaee t—B. H. Stribling, Clemson + Cele D. Wetens, Bartneten 
ee ee ds—J. H. Dougan, Columbus a} [ey t—James E. Woodhull, Burlington 
_ ds—E. 0. Bolender, Columbus en Orangeburg 
a ee 2 winnie — 
FL P t—R. E. Bender, Colum DAKOTA d—Ri N. : 
s—Harold F. Duis, Lincoln = $ — d—H. 8. Freeman, Pierre s—Frank B. Cale, Richmond 
as—L. D. Clements, Lincoln “n° » Vom s—Harold E. Urton, Pierre as—R. E. Bass, Richmond 


as—U. E. Wendorff. Lincoln 
as—Elvin C. Schultz, Crete 
as—B. E. Gengery, Stonton 
as—Wm. D. Lutes, Lexi 
t—C. E. Rhoad, Lincoln 


t—Marion G. McCreight, Lineoln 
NEVADA 

d—Donald C. Cameron, Carson City 

e—John W. Bunton. Carson City 
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s—Earl H. Little, Concord 
t—P. 8. rm Durham 


NEW JERSEY 
d—John A. McCarthy. Trenton 
s—O. E. Kiser, New Brunswick 
as—W. H. Evans, New Brunswick 


as—J. Colle 
t—Carl G. Howard. State 
NEW YORK 

d—A. K. Albany 
s—R. C. 8. Sutliff, Albany 

as—W. J. Weaver, Albany 

as—J. W. Hatch, Albany 

as—E. C. Lattimer. Albany 
t—William R. Kunsela, Ithaca 
t—E. R. —, Ithaca 
t—W. A. Smith, Ithaca 
t—Harold L. Noakes, Ithaca 


ds—T. B. Elliott, Woodland 
ds—N. B. Chesnutt, Whiteville 
ds—J. M. Osteen, Rocking ham 
ds—Tal H. Stafford, Asheville 
Ns—S. B. Simmons, Gree 


t—A. Ej Ritchie, Columbus 


OKLAHOMA 
ds—J. B. Perky, Stillwater 
=. R. Felton, Stillwater 
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is— Marvin Bicket. Stillwater 
as—Jack Putman, Stillwater 
as—Ken Hieronymus, Stillwater 
Stillwater 


So Elliott, Stillwater 
NDC . Jones, Langston 


OREGON 
d—0O. L. Paulson, Salem 
- “wags Ralh L. Morgan, Salem 
M Buchanan, Salem 
t—Henry Ten Pas, Corvallis 
t—Clarence Jean, Corvallis 


PENNSYLVANIA 


t—Glenn Z. Stevens, State 


PUERTO RICO 

da—L. Garcia Hernandez, San Juan 

s—Nicolas Mendez, San Juan 
as—Samuel Molinary, San Juan 
as—J. Acosta Henriques, San Juan 
as—Rafael Muller, Juan 
as—Federico A. Rodrigues, San Juan 
ds—Federico ran Geet San Juan 
ds—Juan Melendez, C: 


_Nt—W. A 


ear t—Stanley Sundet, Brookings 


Fitzgerald, Knoxville 

iad 8. Wilson, Knoxville 
t—A. J. Paulus, Knoxville 

HO satel sooner. Knoxville 

ME argh boas ake Knoxville 


As—O. T. Ryan, Lubbock 
 As—E. L. Tiner, Alpine 
As—O. M. Holt, 


t—E. R. Alexan Station 
~ t—Morris N. Abrams, College Station 

t—Henry tion 

t—W. W. Meliroy, C e Station 
t—Ernest V. bg, Ae Station 
t—J. L. Moses, 
t—Kenneth Lee Russell, Huntsville 

tit—Ray E Huntsville 

ii . H. Morrison, Huntsville 


it—Fera M. Robinson. Huntsville 
t—8. V 


Si eis 
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“tt Chappelle, Lubbock 
t—T. L. Leach, Lubbock 
_it-L. M. Hargrave, Lubbock 


an 


Note—Please report changes in personnel for this directory to Dr. W. 
T. Spanton, Chief, Agricultural Educa Office of 


Education. 
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tion, U. 8. 


Nt—J. R. Thomas, Petersburg 
Nt—M. A. Fields, "emg 


Robert 
as—E. M. Webb, Pullman 
as—C. Osear Loreen, 
t—David Hartzog, Pullman 
WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 
d—C. L. Greiber, Madison 
s—Louis M. Sasman, Madison 
it—C. H. Bonsack, Madison 
. Aebischer M 
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